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Review of Mew Books, 


CLI LP AAT? 


Fal Anthology; or, the Flowers of Song, 


being a Selection from the Vocal Music of 


Italy, Germany, France, Switzerland, and 

England ; the whole adapted to English 

Words. Also, in the form of an Appendix, 

twelve Original Vocal Compositions. _Im- 

perial 4to. 
Soxcs form, in every country, one of the 
most important branches of its literature 
wdamusement. The observation of Fletch- 
eof Saltoun, that if he made the songs of 
acountry, he did not care who made the 
laws, is somewhat trite, but it nevertheless 
contains much truth. Even in the days of 
Shakspeare, songs appear to have been con- 
adered of some importance, for the great 
urd says, ‘I love a ballad in print,’ and 
ance that period they have not lost their 
consequence. Our naval songs have been 
wore effectual than iunpressment, in supply- 
wg Britain’s bulwarks with defenders, while 
hose ballads of which a soldier's life is the 
theme have been powerful auxiliaries to the 
recruiting officer. 

An election ballad laid the foundation of 
me great ornament to our peerage, and on 
ul political questions, as well as elections, 





songs have been powerful enemies or auxi- | 


lanes-—so much for the importance of 
ngs, as to their influence on society; as 
‘source of intellectual gratification, it is un- 


necessary to devell on them, since they form | 


‘portion of all our amusements, and are inti- 
nately connected with our social intercourse 
wtheach other. It is not merely to the con- 
tt or ihe stage that songs are confined, nor 
othe table: they form a pleasing enjoyment 
all ranks of society, in which the lady 
my relieve a tedious hour, or the maid of 
“work while away a life of drudgery. 

The Vocal Anthology consists of a selec- 
on of the best songs, English and fo- 
sig. “The English includes the composi- 
“as of ancient and modern masters, and, 
“abracing every style, from the bravura to 
Y€ comic bailad, admits only suchas are 
cemmenper ge excellence. {n the Scotch, 
~ “te , elsh music, the same discriuni- 
em een exercised, and there is Oc- 
hte ac y Anew arrangement of the piano- 

‘, companiment or symphonies. 

re the editors of the Vocal Antho- 
sggep re eigen to cull the choicest 
wr i ee music, and render it po- 
Handel ~~ country. The beauties of 
bing * ozart, Hlaydn, Beethoven, Che- 
oq 2. ~MMarosa, Wc. are here collected, 


“ad sonie ; 
Yor .- idea may be formed of the value 
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see a volume of criiicism on it. 


of the work, when we state that if contains 
ninety-two select vacal compositions, of 
which thirty-two were never befare pub- 
lished in Enylaud ; forty republished pieces, 
many of which are only to be found in ex- 
pensive collections; and twelve original 
compositions, consisting of glees, duets, can- 
zonets, and romances. The cust of these 
pieces, in the original editions, would, we 
understand, exceed forty pounds, whereas 
the Vocal Anthology is not one tenth of the 
money ; thus it will be seen that the vocal 
pieces do not cost a shilling each, although 
the work is beautifully printed, and contains 
nearly twenty sheets of biographical and 
critical introduction. 

The Vocal Anthology is a work from 
which we know not how to make any ex- 
tract; it is true the biographical notices are 
interesting, but then we have lately dwelt 
on that subject in our review ot The Dic- 
tionary of Musicians; aad as to the critical 
part, we are sure that our readers, like our- 
selves, would rather hear one good tune than 
We will, 
however, detach «an anecdote. In the 
notice of the Freach piece, Q Salutaris, 
the editor says:— ~ 

‘It was composed by Gossec, in 1730, 
under the fullowing circumstances; Messrs. 
Lais, Cheron, and Rousseau, three French 
singers, were in the habit of frequently ac- 
companying Gassec to dine with M, de la 
Salle, secretary of the opera, at Chenev itres, 
a village, near Paris. ‘The curate of the pa- 
rish, who was well known tu them, one 
morning, requeeted the three singers ta per- 
form in his church the same day, on occa- 
sion of some festival: ‘* With all my beart,” 
said Lais, “If Gossec will write something 
for us to sing.’? Gossec immediately asked 
for music paper, aud whilst the parties were 
at breakfast, wrote this UO Sa/utaris, which, 
two hours afterwards, was sung in the 
church. This anecdote soon became known 
in Paris, where the composition was per- 
formed at the spiritual concerts, and else- 
where, with great applause” 

Among the original compositions, many 
of which passess great merit, is the dirge on 
the funeral of Sir John Moore, beginning 
‘Nota drum was heard, nor a funeral note,’ 
respecting the authorship of which there has 
been so much newspaper discussion, siuce 
it has been praised by Lord Byron, It is 


set as aglee, for three voices, and Is very 


appropriate to the words and the subject. 
The other compositions display great musi- 
cal talent, and are worthy of forming an ap- 


f 
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pendix to a collection of standard works, | 
such as the Voeal Anthology consists of, . 





Indeed, it is a work which no musical pro- 
fessor or amateur should he without, and 
it is so well got up, that it has additional 
claims to a place on the piang-forte of every 
lady. 

As the lines on the funeral of Sir John 
Moore have excited an unusual degree 
of interest, on account of their having been 
mentioned by Lord Byron in The Conversa- 
tions just published, we shall quote them 
and the manner in which they are intro- 
duced by Mr. Medwin:-= 

‘Twill show you an ode you have never 
seen, that I consider little inferior to the 
best which the present prolific age has 
brought forth. With this he left the table, 
almost before the cloth was removed, and 
returned with a magazine, from which he 
read the following lines on Sir Johu Mvore’s 
burial, which, perhaps, require no apology 
for huding a place here ;— 

«“ Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we burried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O’er the grave where our bero we buried. 

“« We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The seds with our bayonets turning,— 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And tise lantern dimjy burning. 

“ No useless coffin confined his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his test, 

With his martial cloak around him, 

‘¢Few and shoit were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfustly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

* We thought, as we heap'd his narrow bed, 

And smooth d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er 
his head, 

And we far away on the billow ! 

“ Lightly they Il talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’ey bis cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

“ But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock told the hour for retiriag ; 
And we heard by the distant and random gun, 

That the foe was suddenly fring. 

“ Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

Fiom the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we raised nat a stone, 

But we left him alone with bis glory.” 

‘ The feeling with which he recited these 
admirable stanzas, I shall never forget. Af 
ter he had come to an end, he repeated the 
third, and said it was perfect, particularly 
the lines— 

‘* But be lay lie a warrior taking bis resi, 
With his martia] cloak around bim.” 
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*“JT should have taken,” said Shelley, 
“ the whole fur a rough sketch of Camp- 
beli’s.” 

‘«« No,” replied Byron, “Campbell would 
have claimed it, if it had been his.” 

‘Lafterwards had reason te think that the 
ode was Lord Byron’s: that he was piqued 
at none of his own being mentioned ; and, 
after he had praised the verses so highly, 
could not own them. No other reason can 
be assigned for his not acknowledging him- 
self the author, particularly as he was agreat 
admirer of General Moore.’ 

No svoner had Mr. Medwin’s work ap- 
peared, than the cde was attributed to 
half a dozen persons. Mr. Hayley ; 
Mr, Deacon, the author of The Innkeeper’s 
Album; a Rev. Mr. Woolfe, of whose ta- 
lents the world wouid have remained in ig- 
norance, but for the discussion these lines 
occasioned; and several others, were named. 
Mr. Woolfe, on the authority of a letter 
from Mr. Taylor, the barrister, in The 
Morning Chronicle, had the reputation of 
them for about a week, when he was shorn 
of his blushing honours by the following let- 
ter to the editor of The Courier, which may 
be considered as a clincher :-— 

‘ Sir,—Permit me, through the medium of 
yourhighly respectable journal (which I have 
chosen as the channe! of this communica- 
tion from my having been a subscriber to it 
for the last fifteen years) to observe, that 
the statement lately published in The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the writer of which ascribes 
the lines on the burial of Sir John Moore to 
Woolfe, is false, and as barefaced a fabri- 
cation as ever was foisted on the public. 
The lines in question are not written by 
Woolfe, nor by Hayley, nor is Deacoll the 
author; bat they were composed by me. | 
published them originally, some years ago, 
in The Durham County Advertiser, a jour- 
nal in which I have at different times insert- 
ed several poetical trifles, as ** The Prison- 
er’s Prayer to Sleep,” ** Lines on the lameat- 
ed Death of Benjamin Galley, Esq.” and 
some other little effusions 

‘IT should not, sir, have thought the lines 
on Sir John Moore’s funeral worth owning, 
had not the false statement of The Chroni- 
cle met my eye. I can prove, by the most 
in¢ontestible evidence, the truth of what I 
have asserted. ‘The first copy of my lines 
was given by me to my fricnd and relation, 
Capt. Bell, and it is in his possession at pre- 
sent; it agrees perfectly with the copy now 
in circulation, with this exception—it does 
not cuntain the stanzas commencing with 
‘Few and short,” which I added afterwards, 
at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr, Alderson, 
of Butterby. Iam, sir, your's, Xe. 

, ‘tJ. Marsnaur, M.D. 
‘South Street, Durham, Nov. 1, 1824." 

Mr. Taylor has replied in a tone as irri- 
table as that of the doctor; he has, however, 
added no evidence in support of his friend 
Woolfe’s claim : 4tisdueto Mr. Marshall to 
state that, previously to the appearance of 
Lis letter, The Durham County Advertiser 
stated that the verses first appeared in that 
journal, and were communicated by an un- 
known correspondent. 








The Natural and Medical Dieteticon: or, | 
Practical Rules for Eating, Drinking, | 
and Preserving Health, on Principles of | 
Easy Digestion, &c.§c. Adapted to all 
Climates, Constitutions, and Ages ; either | 
Jor a State of Health or Disease. Prin-| 
cipally intended for the Regulation of 
Convalescents, Vuletudinarians, and Hy- 
pochondriacs. By J. S. Forsytu, Sur- 
geon,&c. 12mo. pp. 360. London, 1824. 


As we do not belong to any one of the three 
classes for whose benefit this work is prin- 
cipally intended, and being habitually some- 
what careless in dietetics, and further hav- 
ing, like honour, ‘ no skill in surgery,’ we 
shall, perhaps, be deemed very insufficient 
judges of works of this sort ; but as, in look- 
ing at a portrait, we fancy that it is or is 
not a likeness, even where the original is 
unknown to us, so there is something in me- 
dical or surgical books, by which we can 
ascertain their merits with tolerable correct- 
ness, even although we may not have walk- 
ed a hospital, attended lectures, or passed 
an examination. 

Mr. Abernethy tells all his patients (and 
patient they must be, who have occasion 
often to call on him), that nearly all dis- 
eases arise from a disordered stomach; if 
so, nothing can be more important to the 
preservation of health than attention to di- 
gestion. Shakspeare speaks of inen putting 
& monster in their mouths that steals away 
their brains, nor is this the only monster, 
for there is no doubt that to indiscreet or 
unregulated eating and drinking many of 
the disorders to which human nature is lia- 
ble are owing: hence arises the necessity 
of attending to dietetics, which forms the 
basis of Mr. Forsyth’s work. His Diet- 
eticon may be divided into four parts: the 
first treats on the theory of digestion; the 
second contains physical and gastronomical 
observations relative to the selection, pre- 
servation, and preparation of foud; the 
third part consists of remnarks on alimen- 
tary drinks; and the fourth is a brief ana- 
lysis and dsscription of the several waters. 

All these subjects are treated in a metho- 
dical but intelligent aud familiar manner; 
and we consider The Natural and Medical 
Dieteticon as avery useful appendace to a 
family library. Lord Byron says, when 
critics want to damn a book, they avoid giv- 
ing extracts; though denying the truth of 
the axiom generally, we shall remove all 
suspicion, even according to his lordslip’s 
maxim, in the present instance; and, as the 
relative merits of spring and river water 
are likely to be much discussed between 
the companies established to promote the 
uses of each, we shall quote Mr. Forsyth’s 
opinion on the subject :— | 





‘ Spring Water.— Under this comprehen- | 
sive class are included all waters that spring | 
from some depth beneath the soil, and are’ 
used at the fountain head, or at least before 
they have run any considerable distance ex- 
posed to the air, [tis obvious that spring wa- 
ter will be as various in its contents as the 
substances that compose the soil through 
which it flows, When the ingredients are not 


'acid, and, with this last, most 0 


such as to give any peculiar aon 
sible properties, and the wate 
common purposes, it is dist) 
hard or soft spring, sweet or b 
or turbid, &c. Ordinary spr 
pass into inineral springs, as 
contents become more notable or y 
mon; though sometimes waters gag 
quired great nedical reputation hake “ 
purity. By far the greater penies 5 
springs are cold; but as they take their. " 
gin at some depth from the surface and be 
low the influence of the external atm 
phere, their temperature is, in general tly 
rably uniform during every vicissitude ¢ 


Weal oF gen. 
T 1S used fo, 
guished aS a 
rackish, cles, 
Ts insensib}, 
their foreign 


season, and always several degrees higher 
than the freezing point. Others, again 
’ 


arise Constantly hot, or with 
always exceeding the summer heat; and 
the warmth possessed by the water is ele 
tirely independent of that of the atmos. 
phere, and varies little, winter or summe; 

‘One of the principal inconveniences in 
alinost every spring water, is its hardness, 
owing to the presence of earthy salis, 
which, in by far the greater number of cases 
are only the insipid substances, chalk and 
selenite, which do not impair the taste of 
the water; whilst the air which it contains, 
and its grateful coolness, render it a most 
agreeable, and generally a perfectly inno- 
cent drink; though, sometimes, in weak 
stomachs, it is apt to occasion an uneasy 
sense of weight in that organ, followed by 
a degree of dyspepsy. The quantity of 
earthy salts varies considerably ; but, in ge 
neral, it appears that the proportion of five 
grains of these in the pint will constitute a 
hard water, unfit for washing with soap, and 
for many other purposes of beni use 
or manufactures. 

‘The water of deep wells is always, cele 
ris paribus, much harder than that of springs 
which overflow their channel; for much agi- 
tation and exposure to air produce a gradual 
deposition of the calcareous earth; and 
hence spring water often incrusts to a consi- 
derable thickness the inside of any kind of 
tube through which it flows, as it arises 
from the earth. The specific gravity ot 
these waters is also, for the most part, greal- 
er than that of any other kind of water, that 
of sea excepted, Springs that overflow 
their channel, and form to themselves 4 |i- 
mited well, pass insensibly into the state o! 
stream or river water, and thereby become 
altered in some of their chemical qualities. 

‘ River Water.—This, in general, is much 


& temperature 


| softer, and more free from earthy salts than 


the last, but contains less air of any kind: 
for, by the agitation of a long current, and, 
in most cases, by a great increase of tempe- 
rature, it loses common air and carbonic 
f the lime 
which is held in solution. The specific gra 
vity thereby becomes less, the taste vt 50 
harsh, but l.ss fresh and agreeable ; ait 
out of a hard spring is often made a — 
of sufficient purity for most of the “i: ** 
where a soft water is required. pene 
streams, however, that arise from a ¢ a 
liceous rock, and flow in a sandy het 
bed, are, from the outset, remarkably p 
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1 are the mountain lakes and rivulets in 
Cl) « f A 
ie rocky districts of Wales, the source of 
he TOLaY © ot ed's 3 

beautiful waters ol the Dee; and num- 
rivers that flow through the 


the 
verless other ae 
wsilow of every Valicy. 

«Switzerland has long been celebrated 
be the purity and excellence of Its Waters, 
ehich pour in copious streams from the 
guuntains, and give rise to some of the fin- 
et rivers iD Europe. An excellent observer 
jd naturalist, the illustrious Haller, thus 
eaks of the Swiss waters :—** Vulgaribus 
juas Helvetia super omnes fere Europe 
reviones excellit. . Nunquam liquidas illas 
gquas et erystalli simillimas se mili obtulisse 
nemini postquam ex Helvetia excessi. Ex 
eopulis enim nostre per puros silices per- 
slate nulla tera vitiantur.” Some of them 
never freeze in the severest winter, the 
suse of which is, probably, as Haller con- 
ectures, that they spring at once out of a 
wbterraneous reservoir so deep as to be 
oat of the reach of the frost, and during 
their short course, when exposed to day, 
hey have not time to be cooled down from 
ifty degrees, their original temperature, to 
below the freczing point. Some river wa- 


considerably charged with foreign matter, 
during a long course, cven over a rich cult- 


and vegetable or animal exuvia, which are 
rather suspended than held in true solution. 
Such, for instance, is that of the Thames, 
which, taken up at London at low water, is 
avery soft and good water, and, after rest 
and filtration, it holds but a very small por- 
tion of any thing that could prove noxious 
orimpede any manufacture. It is also ex- 
cellently adapted for sea voyages; but it 
here undergoes a remarkable spontaneous 
change. No water carried to sea becomes 
sooner putrid than that of the Thames. 
When a cask is opened after being kept a 
month or two, a quantity of inflammable air 
escapes, and the water is so black and of- 
lasive as scarcely to be borne. Upon 
racking it off, however, into large earthen 
ressels (oil-jars are commonly used for the 
purpose), and exposing it to the air, it gra- 
tually deposits a quantity of black slimy 
ud, becomes clear as crystal, and remark- 
ably sweet and palatabie. The Seine has a 
Ugh reputation in France, and appears from 


a river 
aud re- 


Purity. It might be expected that 
Which has passed by a large town, 


—— a —_- 


| te a . 
fer tu Its original purity. 





‘them to Paris: 





ters, however, that do not take their rise | 
fom a rocky suil, and are indcel at first | 





vated plain, become remarkably pure as to | 
sline contents, but often fouled with mud, | 
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and especially filtration, will restore the wa- 
Probably, there- 
fore, the most accurate chemist would find 
some ditiiculry to distinguish water taken up 
at London, from that procured at Tampton 


| Court, after each has been purifed by sume 


ple filtration,’ 
—_— > 4@>>-e—— 
Buchanan’s Memoirs of Painting. 
(Concluded trom p. 698 ) 
Tue second volume of Mr. Buchanan's 
work coimences with an account of Mr. 
Day's colleetion, which was principally 
formed from the spoils of Italy, when the 
French invaded it in the years 1797-8. 
Bonapa:te seized the works of art, which 
he considered as public property, and sent 
3; he also levied such heavy 
contributions on the Italian nobles, that 
they were compelled to dispose of the works 
of art thev possessed, and several of them 
were purchased by Mr. Day, an English 
artist, then in Rome. Of these, two Titians 
(Venus and Adonis, and Ganymede) and a 
Gaspar Poussin were sold to Mr. Angerstein 
for six thousand guineas. 
this, and, indeed, all the collections, Mr. 
Buchanan gives descriptive notices of the 
most valuable pictures. 

Mr. Buchanan’s importations we have al- 
ready stated as numerous and valuable; the 
description, therefore, necessarily occupies 
a considerable portion of the second volume: 
they include large purchases made in Italy 
by Mr. Irvine, in Spain by Mr. Walis, and 
in France, Flanders, and Holland, by Mr. 
Buchanan himself. Mr. Irvine and Mr. 
Buchanan seem to have beeu kindred spi- 
rits, who could never rest satisfied while a 
good picture abroad could be procured to 
enrich the treasures of this country. 
letters of Mr. Irvine to Mr. Buchanan are 
very interesting, as containing an account o 
celebrated pictures in Italy, and the prices 
asked for them. ‘The letters of Mr. Wallis 
from Spain are of similar character and in- 
terest, 

Had the houses on whom Mr. Wallis 


had letters of credit been in a condition to 
| 





ee 


«crate experiments to be a river of great | 


might have been obtained, 


of Peace,’ was marked tor 


' Murat entered Madrid and seized on the 


| best for himself, which he carried away with | 
| ent observer, 


him. 
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In the account of 





limmovable muscle. 


| clothes, and a well-powdered wig, 


The 


c | 


honour them, pictures of the highest value | 
The collection | 
of Godoy, impiously called ‘The Prince | 
sale, when | 


Among the collections purchased by Mr. | 
| Buchanan was that of M. de Talleyrand tor 
' the sum of 320,000 frances. Scarce!y had he | 
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ndyment on their merits, I determined on 


J 
passing through Antwerp without stupping. 


We arrived at that city in Ume to gain ad- 
mittance, although the gates had been shut, 
but at 
the post-house we were informed that no 
one could vet out without an order fromthe 
vovernor of the place; beimg det 
however, to make the atteaipt, and having 
agreed to pay for res! 
whether we should or should not succeed in 
passing the gates, we obtained them, and 
drove up to the post, when T handed out to 
the guard of the night my passport, and a 
small piece of paper enclosing a Napoleon, 
saying rather loudly, * Voila, monsieur, mon 
passeport, et Pordre du pouverneur.” The 
order was instantly recognised, and the mas- 
sive gates moved on their hinges. The fol- 
lowing morning we breakfasted at Breda, at 
an eatly hour, and by the route of Gorcum 
and Utrecht we arrived at Amsterdam the 
same evening. 

‘It now became a matter of some import- 
ance to see the collecuon of Van Hoguer 
privately, without encountering my Parisian 
friends. ‘This I eas.ly succeeded in doing 
through the means of the bankers ou whom 
[ had credits; while, to heep competitors in 
the dark as to my intentions, | adopted the 


' ' ° 
tne liire Of tresn horses 


4 


tollowing projet :— 

‘Antoine, as | have already said, is an 
old campaigner,anda fellow of much humour 
and drolle al with a countenance of most 
Ile was well known as 


Antoine to all my Parisian friends; but 


when tolerably r paged, with a suit of black 
ho one 
could imagine he had ever before seen 
Monsieur Joili. My own attendance at the 
sale, us a bidder, would have been impra- 
dent, and was likely to mect w ith opposition 
from inore quarters than one; | theretore 
determined on relinquishing the contest to 
Monsieur Jolli, who, having received his in- 


| structions, acquitted himself d@ mervedlle, and 
i bad the houour of sé elny his name entered 


in the sale-roll of the Burgomaster Hoguer 


as the purchaser of the fa:nous young bull 
of Paul Potter, for 7925 gilders; and of 
being congratulated by many of the dilet- 
tanti present, as i gentleman of most un- 
doubted taste and good judgment. 

‘The aid which this auxiliary afforded, 
enabled me to enter the rooimas an indiffer- 
The first person who caughe 
my eye was monsieur le R. whom I had so 
lately feft in Paris. We recognised each 
other with a laugh—** Eh bien, nomsieur, 








any kind: Ceived all its linpurities und been used by made this purchase when he hastened to | comment vous trouvezZ vous des eaux du 
rent, and, ‘uinerous dyers, tanners, hatters, and the | Holland in search of other pictures. A | Mont-d’Or ?—** Et vous, Monsieur, que 
yen act te, that crow !to its ban\s for the conve- | letter written by hin from Amsterdam, | dites vous de la hele Statue de Jeaune 
: ence of plenty of water, should thereby | dated August 25, 1817, displays his enthu- | d’Arc sur la place d’Orleans 2 | . 
the lume acquire such a fuulness, as to be very per- | siasm. Tle says:— ‘ This sale contained very few pictures of 
ecific gra- Ceptibile ( ar ey si em . . J -# reg es, wf wm. ar, ily ann to vet to Ant- consequen I have } urcbased at it two 
naar a * to chemical examination for a con- Being exceedingly an ous O ve o Ant pnsequ ‘s “A campeon: Sad olin 
ble: and ene distance below the town; but it | werp to sce the picture of the Chapeau de | pictures by Dacahuy wed sma ande elde 
yah ‘pears, from the most accurate examina- | Paille, and three ether fine pictures, by | and Jan Steen; and since the sale I have 
a stream “on, that where ti tream is at all conside- | Zubens which are soon to be sold we lett } purchased a Philip Wouvermans, and a half 
4“ °* “able, these kind of} ddiiiities bs ei ‘lit | Br ts fr - Bicsintte intending ype rat | anterest m a ners capital picture by Jan 
me Ue Mllsenc ony poe use che > - “php 7 yr r the das but, on consiies- Stce 1, Which ¢€ scaped me at the sale trough 
ee Ee ne hc. cat, co doe ake Gch Y fad we alee the enemensiey la een S 
oY TM the most part orly cucnended, ang not'l of secing Hoguer’s pictures a day previous |  * The little Paul Potter, which T have Lad 
bly pure ivan part only suspended, and not | of secing Hoguei’s pictures a day previou | ¢ little Paul Potter, which I have Lac 
‘ Y dissolved 5 an |, therefore, mere rest, ' to the sale, in order to enable me to forma | the good furtune to acquire, Is of much 
$ 
) ° % 
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greater importance than some of those who 
have come after it seem to be aware of. It 
is painted at the best period of the master, 
viz. in 1647, the same year in which he 
painted lis famous Jarge picture of the 
young bull, which is in the gallery of the 
Hague. It is composed of three animals; 
o1e of which, a beautiful cow, is lying in the 
foreground, and appears chewing the cud; 
2 second animal is foreshortened ; and the 
third and principal of the group is a young 
bull, which has just started up, and is bel- 
lowing lustily.—You absolutely hear him. 
Tis eve is fixed upon the observer, and is 
full of fire and animation, while you can 
discover the humidity of his breath resting 
on the tip of Its cold nose. The whole form 
of this animal is compact and good; and 
being of an uncommon breed, and of great 
excellence, the Board of Agriculture will 
certainly vote me the medal of this year for 
s> rareand valuable an importation, 

‘fT shall send you in my next a full ac- 
count of the principal collections of this 
piece. ‘That of Mademoiselle Von Winter 
is a most admirable collection of the best 
examples of the principal masters of the 
Dutch school. It possesses the finest Ge- 
rard Dow [have seen ; besides some splen- 
did pictures of Albert Cuyp, Both, Hobbi- 
ina. Berchem, &c. 

‘The collection of Van Loo stands next 
t 
finest Plalp Wouvermans which is proba- 
biy extant. In the front of the picture 
there is a fine grey horse, which stands 
about eighteen inches high. To have oifered, 
Ly the means of an agent here, 1000 guineas 
for this picture, which has been refused. It 
is Worth any money.’ 

Ve ry few pictures of value are now to he 
obtained on the continent. On this subject, 
Mr. By in conclusion, says:— 

‘The Emperor Atexander, the King of 
Prussia, the Prince Royal of Bavaria, the 
Prince Roval of the Netherlands, liave all 
heen diberal purchasers for these several 
years past, and have swept the continent of | 


oO itin point of fine choice, and has the |} 





— 


| often purchased at an extravagant rate ;— 
that even sume of the catalogues given in 
this work, and which have now become rare, 
are sometimes paid for with large prices, the 
author flatters himself that the mass of in- 
formation which be has been enabled to 


more real utility to the amateurs of painting 
than usually meets their notice; while such 
inust prove particularly interesting to those 
who either do possess, or may hereafter pos- 
sess, some of those fine objects, regarding 
the identity of which, this work may ke 
considered as containing authentic informa- 
tion. 

‘ Before the late revolutions on the Conti- 
nent of Europe had taken place, few genuine 
pictures of the Italian school were to be 
found in this country. Since that period 
mere works of a hagh class have been 
brought to it than previously existed in it, 
and of these a considerable proportion has 
heen obtained through the exertions of Mr. 
Buchanan. The grand object has been 
cained in securing such for England; as 
being once in it, it matters not Low this spe- 
cles of wealth may be diffused. A national 


‘gallery in lapse of time must, from a variety 


of circumstances, gather together a great 
part of it under its roof, and twenty-five 
years mote will show froin what sources the 
riches of that gallery have been derived. 
These volumes wil remain as documents of 
the fact. 

‘It cannot be imagined that a series of 
importauions of works of art of the highest 
class, from the first purchase whieh was 
mmade for Mr. Buchanan in 1802, of the ce- 
lebrated pictures by Rubens, from the Do- 
ria and Balbi palaces of Genva, down to the 
period of his purchase of the Tallevrand col- 
lection, should have escaped general notice 
and approbation, This has certainly not 
been wanting at the respective periods at 
which these fine objects were brought to 
this country; for who could refuse their 
congratulations at seeing the most briiiiant 
productions of Rubens, Titian, Claude, 
Guido, Caracei, Muriilo, and even ef Ra- 





every thing fine of the Italian masters which 
could be procured: wlile the princes and | 
nobles of ftaly, baving again recovered froin | 
tie effects of war and revolution which had | 
desolated that fine country, will no | 
longer part with those treasures, which they | 
have ever considered to be their incipal | 
wealth. The author of this work bas only 
known of three collections of paintings of a 
fine class to be sold on the Continent 
these last three years; and of these, in poiiit | 
of number, one only is mmportant; the others 
ae but small, and consist enurely of the 
Piemish and Dutch schools. 

‘Whenwe consider with what avidity eve- 
ry ~pecies of information 1s soucht alter, | 
regarding those works of art which were | 
brought to this country during the period of | 
Charles the First, or which were at bis death | 
carried abroad in consequence of the cis- 
persion of the royal coliection; when we | 
sec thata simple catalogue of that monarch’s | 
pictures; of the pictures of the Duke of 
Buckingham; of the marbles of the Earl of | 
Arundel, and of other early collectors, Is 


s) long 


‘ 
-_ 


fOr 


| portations of so much 


phael, and Leonardo da Vinci, brought to 
this country by an individual at his own 
risk, during a period of general war and 
danger, and often in tunes when the arrival 
of such could be least expected ? Such con- 
cratulations were, indeed, often bestowed ; 
and many of the real lovers of ait not only 
repeatedly expressed their opinion, that im- 
consequence to the 
arts in Great Britain deserved the special 
attention and remuneration of the British 
government, but urged Alr. Buchanan to 


call its attention to the fine collection which 


by 


was transmitter Mr. Wallis to him from 
Spain, in the year 1818. The expensive and 
protracted war, however, in which England 
was then engaced, unfortunately prevented 
the government of the country from bestow- 
lug its attention on those objects. 

‘In regard toany remuneration which the 
author of this work may have reason to ex- 
pect for the active and prominent part which 
he has always borne in securing for this 
country works of the highest class, during 


combine in these volumes will be found of 





the most perilous times of war Bs 
von in every country of Europe, en Ws 
materially enriching England by hie this 
tions, that is a point which must " exer. 
his Majesty’s government. The tin y 
passed over for similar acquisitions Fro has 
reign Countries, and what has a] reed 
obtained from thence ought, ther 
be the more highly valued, ; 
which the author may bave to the notice 

, Ul 


allery of thi 
country ever be formed upon a scale worthy 


of the British nation, the result of his past 
exertions Cannot fail to meet the eye of the 
observer at every glance which he 
along its walls.’ 
Or Mr. Buchanan's zeal in procuring 
at : ; , . - A . . a - 5 
his country works of art, it 1S Impossible ty 
speak too highty : he also did it frequently 
at great risk, and we dare say with little 
personal advantage; he therefore, we think 
agg ‘ : ’ 
has a fair claim to the beunty of a country 
which bas, in a great degree by his means, 
become rich in the only thing in which j 
was poor—works of art; and we should be 
happy to see him receive a liberal remune. 
ration, 


MAY Cast 


for 


——2 <B> oo — 


A Guide to the Mount's Bay and the Lang’ 
kind; comprehending the Topography, 
Bo'any, Agricullure, Fisheries, Antigui- 
izes, Mining, Mineralogy, and Geology of 

Western Cornwall, By a Physician, 
Second Edition. 12imno. pp. 272. 

Tuts really interesting work, with its very 

modest title, is attributed, and we believe 

correctly, to Dr. Paris. It gives a good 
local description of Mount’s Bay ani the 

Land’s End; the author, with true native 

feeling we suppose, puts ina claim forPen- 

zance and Devonshire, as well as the 
southern parts of Europe, to the advantages 

of a climate peculiarly favourable to i 

valids. On the subject of mincralogy, geo- 

logy, &c. the doctor is quite at home, but 
antiquities he bas passed over, except 0 the 
title-page. Our principal object im noticing 

the work is, however, for the account ol 

the Logan Stone, the wonder of every 

visitor of the western part gf Cornwall, 
which a lieutenant of his Majesty's navy, 
in these piping times of peace, employe: 
himself in throwing down, and 1s how ak 
deavouring to replace. <Asit 15% ell that 
this instance of modern Vandalism should 

be recorded, we copy the account oF y 

which appeared last spring. On the 8th ¢ 

April, says the Gentleman’s Magazine lor 

April last,— 

‘A party of sailors ped 
Majesty's cutter Nimble, on the eg: : 
service, then laying off the Lands oth 
commanded by Lieut. Goldsmith, came on 
shure for the purpose of removtg sen 
situation that great curiosity, the Loge 
(rocking) Stone; and which object ae 
were unfurtunately enabled to apis 
fhis mass of granite, which 1s 7 Y ibe 
hundred tons, weight, was one oft rye" 
jects that excited the curiosity of It 
visitor to the western part of Coruwa ks at 
stood on the summit of a inass of ru¢ 


belonging to lis 





ribrate. 
s period antec 
toric records, a 
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he Land’ s End, and was so poised ona 
satural pivot, that the force which a man 
ayid exert was sufficient to cause it to 
In this situation it remained from 
s period antecedent to our authentic his- 
orice records, as it is noticed by our earliest 
wnters, until the barbarians above men- 
soned, in sheer wantonness, removed it 
com its place. This act of Vandalism las 
excited the greatest indignation at Pen- 
ance, as it will in every part of Cornwall, 
wd throughout the kingdom. [t appears 
it Lieut. Goldsmith tanded at the head of 
ayrteen of his men, and with the assistance 
(hain: ispikes, and a handscrew, called by 
ye sailors Jack in the box, with much 
sbour and perseverance threw over the 
sone What renders the act most atro- 
cus is, that two poor families, who derived 
subsistence from attending visitors to this 


r! hrate. 


gone, are now deprived of the means of 


support.” 
Wy e now quote from the Guide to Mount’s 


Bay, a description of this celebrated stone : 
We now return to the Land’ s Knd,—frem 
shich we should proceed to visit a promon- 

ory called Casile Treryn, where Is situated 

the eclebrated Logan stone, If we pursue 
route along the cliffs, it will be found to 

e several miles south-east of the Land’s 
fad, although, by taking the direct and usu- 
il toad across the country, it is not amare 

a two miles dist: ant ; but the veal ogist 
ee st walk or ride along "the coast on borse- 

k and we can assure him that he wiii be 
wnply recompensed for his trouble.’ 

‘From the cape on which the signal sta- 
ois situated, the rock scenery 1s parti- 
ularly magnificent, exhibiting an admirable 
secinen of the manner and forms into 
which granite disintegrates. About forty 

rds from this cape is the promontory 

wled = Tol-Pedn-Penwith, which in the 
vornish language signifies the holed head- 
and in Penwith. The name is derived 
ma singular chasm, known by the appel- 
ton of the Funnel Rock; it :s a vast per- 
idicular excavation in the granite, resem- 
wag In figure an inverted cone, and has 
een evidently produced by the gradual 

“comp osition of one of those vertical veins 

‘iwhich this part of the coast is so fre- 
wtitly inter ected, By a circuitous route 
umay descend to the bottom of the ca- 

‘A, isto which the sea flows at high wa- 

Here the Cornish chough (corwus | era- 

us) has built its nest for several vears, a 

bird wi hich 3 Is very common about the roc ky 
"sof this coast, and may be distinguishe: d 

Wits red legs and bill, and the violaceous 

ckaess of its feathers. This promontory 

im us the western extremity of the Mount’s 
SY. The an itiquary will discover in this 


ot the vestiges of one of the ancient Clilf 


yar 
.* 


“stles, wh ich were little else than stone 
‘ lus, stretching across necks of land from 
Ttochff. T he only geological phenome- 
aes of particular notice isa large 
' 0 beautiful ges gg vein of red 
aNite contaming shorl: one foot in 
_ on may be seen for nn forty feet 
l 


Cootinuing our route around the coast, 








we at length arrive at Castle Treryn. Its 

1ame is derived from the supposition of its 
having been the site of an ancient British 
fortress, of which there are still some ob- 
scure traces, although the wild and rugged 
appearance of the rocks indicates nothing 
like art.’ 

‘The foundation of the whole 1s a stupen- 
dous group of granite rocks, which rise in | 
pyramidal clusters to a prodigious altitude, } 

| 
' 





and overhang the sea On one of those 
pyramids is situated the celebrated Logan 
Stone, which is an immense block of granite | 
weighing above 60tons. The surface in| 
contact with the under ruck is of very smal! 
extent, and the whole mass is so nicely ba- 
lanced, that, notwithstanding its maguitude, 
the strength of a single man applied to its | 
under edge is suthicient to change its centre 
of gravity, and though at first ma degree 
sca rcely perceptible, vet the repetit on of 
such impulses, at each return of the stone, 
produces at length a very sensible oscilla. | 
tion! As soon as the astonishment which 
this phenomenon excites has in some inea- 
sure subsided, the stranger anxiously in- 
quires how and whence the stone origi- 
nated—was it elevated by human means, or 
was it preduced by the agency of natural 
causes?—Those who are in the habit of view- | 
ing mountain masses with geological eves, 
will readily descover that the only chisel 
ever euploved has been the tuoth of tme— 
the only artist engaged, the elements. Gra- 
ally dist htegrates into rhomboidal 
and tal bular masses, Which by the farther 
operation of air and moisture gradu: ally 
lose their solid angles, and ap nroach the | 
spheroidai form. De Luc observed in the | 
Giant mountains of Silesia, spheroids of 
this description so piled upon each other 
as to resemble Dutch cheeses; and appeur- 
no less illustrative of the phenome- 
noi, inay be seen from the signal station to 
which we have just alluded. The fact of 
the upper part of the cliif being more ex- 
posed to atinospheric agency than the parts 
beneath, wall suthe: satly explain why these 
rounded masses so fr equently rest on blocks | 
whic h still preserve the tabalar form; and | 

since such spheror dal blocks must obviously 
rest in that position in which their lesser 
axes are p erpendicualar to the horizon, it ds 
equally evident that whenever an a de quate 
furce is applied they must vibrate on their | 
point of support. 

‘Although we are thus led to deny the 
Druidical vr7gzn of this stone, for which 30 
many zealous anti uaries have contented, 
still we by no means intend to deny that the 
Druids employ ed it asan engine of super-— 
stition; it 1s indeed very probable that, 
having observed so uncommen a property, 
they dexterously contrived to make it an- 
swer the purposes of an ordeal, and by re- | 

garding it as the touchstone of truth, big | 
ted or condemned the accused by ino- | 
| 
' 


nite usu 


ances 


tions. Mason poetically alludes to this sup- 
posed property in the foilowing lines: — 

“‘ Behold yon huge 
A.:1 unknown splere of living adamant, 
Which, pois’d by magic, rests its central weight, | 
On yonder pointed rock: fum as it seems, 


. Massive 


/ tormed 
i granite, the 
liant Aesh-red and 


In a geological port of view, 


its. place, 


_ty with which the gossipplng sot Mr. 
| win are purchased, 


Such is its strange and virtuous property, 
It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose heart is pure; but to a traitor, 
Tho’ e’en a giant's prowess nerv'd his arm, 
It stands as fix’d as Snowden.” 
‘The rocks are covered with a species of 


byssus, long and rough to the touch, forming 
a kind of hoary he; ard; in many places they 


' are deeply furrowed, carrying ¢ with them a 


singular air of antiquity, which combines 
with the whole of the romantic scenery to 
awaken in the minds of the poet and enthu- 
siast the recollection of the Drutdical ages. 


The botanist will observe the common thrift 


(Statice Armeria) imparting a glowing tinge 
to the scanty vegetation of the spot, and by 
growing within the crevices of the rocks, af- 
fording a very picturesque contrast to their 
fabric. Lfere too the Daucus Ma- 
ritimus, or wild carrot; Sedum Telephium, 
Sarifraga Stellaris, and Asplenium Mavi- 


' mem, may be feund in abuodance. 


‘The granite in this spot is extremely beau- 
tiful, on account of its porphyritic appear- 
ance; the crystals of felspar are numerous 
and distinct ; in some places the rock ts tra- 
versed by veins of red fe lspar, and of black 


‘tourmaline, or schorl, of which the crystal- 


line forms of the prisms, on account of their 
close aguregation, are very indistinct. Here 
may also be observer loa contemporaneous 
vein otf schurl rock in the granite, nearly two 
feet wide, highly ticlined and very short, 
and not having any distinct walls. On the 
western side of Logan rock 1s a cavern, 
of avein of 
felspar of which assumes a brile 
lilac colour; and where 
itis polisher! by the sca, exceeding even i: 
beauty the Serpentine caverns at the Li- 
zard, 

‘Mr. Majendie observed in this spot nu- 
Inerous veins of fine-vrained vranite, which 
he is inclined to consider as culemporancous : 
he also observed what, at first sight, appear- 
ed to be fragments, but which, upon *.user 
examination, be pronounces to be cotempo- 


the 


by the decomposition 


| raneous concre tLOnS$ * tor large crystals of fel- 


Spar Way be seen shéutiies from the porphy- 
ritic yr aint apparent fragments. 
These phenomena are extre 2inely interests 
and well rhe 
serve the atteution of the scientific tourist.’ 
The sailors, we dare say, thought ita good 
frolic to overturn this m: +m ‘al monument of 
anuquity—that ts, if they thought a 
that a British olicer should be gu 
would 


te 1to the se 


tails but 
; 
ity of suci 


an outrage seemn incredible, were 
not the fact indisputable. We find, by a 
late Exeter paper, that Lieut. Goldsmith 


had azain landed his men, with the neces- 
sary tackle, in order to restore the stone to 
which it 1s said he has nea: 
eifected, 
—— +e 
Medwi ins Cc onversations of Ler 4d Byron. 
(Concluded from p. 694.) 

We know of no greater compliment that 
could be paid to L: ral Byron than the avidi- 
Sed - 
[t is true, they are t- 
teresting, but then the price—a guinea and 
a balf for a work which might have been got 
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into an ordimary pocket volume; we mean if | 


Mr. Medwin had been as anxious to con- 
dense as to expand his tuaterials. We have 
alrcady noticed the disgusting detatls he has 


given of Lord Byron’s amours,—tales which, | 


were Mr. M. a sincere friend of his lordship, 
he would have concealed from Uie public, 
whether enjoined to do so or no. With 
these tales we again say we will not soil our 
pages, so that the scandalmonugers must 
either resort to the volume itself, or to those 


periodicals which have been less scrupulous | 


than ourselves. With regard to the charac- 
ter of Byron, and his opinion of his contem- 
poraries, we have also gleaned as amply 
trom Mr. Medwin as we thought ourselves 
justified in doing, not, we confess, that we 
attach so imuch importance to them as some 
do, tor we know his lordship’s taste was 
somewhat variable; and there are few per- 
sons of whom he has written or spoken at 
all, that he has not treated very differently 
at different periods. Napoleon, Moore, 
Lords Carlisle and Holland, Mr. Jeffrey, 
and several others, are proofs of this. 

We have also heard that his lordship was 
a great wag in conversation, and very fond 
of whatin Scotland is called trotting; if so, 
his opinions, or rather his assertions, would 
be still more questionable, and we shall not 
be surprised to find many opinions attribu- 
ted to him by Mr. Medwin contradicted on 
equally good authority; at present, how- 
ever, we shall (with the exceptions we have 
stready iwnade) take Lord Byron as Mr. M. 
has described hin, and so to our extracts. 
His lordship was not fond of Switzerland, 
and said — 

‘ Switzerland 13 acountry T have been sa- 
tisfied with seeing once; ‘Turkey L could live 
in forever. Lnever forget my predilections. 
I was ina wretched state of health and worse 
spirits when [was atGeneva; but quict and 
the Lake, physicians better than Polidori, 
soonset me up. I[ never ied so moral a life 
as drsing my residence in that country, but 
[ gained no credit by it. Where there tsa 
mortification there ought to be reward. On 
the contrary, there is no story so absurd that 
they did not inventat my cost. Twas watch- 
ed by ylasses On the Opposile side of the 
Lake,and by glasses too that must have had 
very distorted optics. f was waylaid in my 
evening drives. I was accused of corrupt- 
ing all the griseties in the Rue Basse. [bes 
lieve that they looked upon ime as a man- 
monster, worse than the pigueur.’ 

Lord Byron gives a wretched picture of 
the state of lemale society in Italy :— 

‘Po you know how a girlis brought up 
here?’ continued he. § Almost from intaney 
she is deprived of the endearmenis of home, 
and shut up in a convent tii she has attained 
amarriageable or marketable age. The fa- 
ther now looks out for a suttable son-in-law. 
Asacertain portion of his fortune is fixed 
by law for the dower of lis chiidren, his ob- 
jectis to find some needy man of equal rank, 
ora very rich one, the older the beter, who 
will couscnt to take bis daughter oif iis 
hands under the market price. ‘This, if she 


happen to be handsome, is not ditheult of 


accumplishiuient. 


Objectious are seldom 








made on the part of the young lady to the 
age,and personal or other defects, of the in- 
tended, who, perhaps, visits her once in the 
parlour, as a matter of form or curiosity. 
She is too happy to get her liberty on any 
terms, and he her money or her person, 


There is no love on either side.’ 


Every body knows of Polidori’s Vampyre, 
and the quackery by which it was passed off 


-as anine days’ wonder for a work of By- 





ron’s,—the foundation of the story was By- 
ron’s, but he found it necessary to disown it. 
Mr. Medwin gives a long account of Lord 


| Byron’s transactions with Mr, Murray, one 


of the last subjects we should have suspect- 


_ed Byron to bave mentioned, and the very last 


he could expect to be repeated*. We turn 
from this subject to an account of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald ; Lord B. doguitur :— 


‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald was a soldier | 


froma boy, He served iu America, and was 
left for dead in one of the pitched battles, 
and returned in the list of killed. Tlaving 


been found in the field after the removal of 


the wounded, he was recovered by the kind- 
ness and compassion of a native, and re- 
stored to his family as one from the grave. 
On coming back to England, he employed 
himself entirely in the duties of his corps and 
the study of military tactics, aud got a regi- 
ment The French revolution vow broke 
out, aud with ita flame of liberty burnt in 
the breast of the young Irishtuan. He paid 
this year a visit to Paris, where he formed 
au intimacy with Tom Paine, andcame over 
with him to England. 

‘There matters rested, till during one 
day, at his regimental mess, he ordered the 
band to play Ca era, the great revolutionary 
air. A few days afterwards he received a 
letter from head quarters, to say that the 
king dispensed with his services. Lie now 
paid a second visit to America, where he 
lived two years among the native Indians; 
and, once again crossing the Atlantic, settled 
on his family estates in Treland, where he 
fulfilled ail the dutics of a country gentle- 
man and magistrate. Hlereit was that he 
became acquainted with the O° Connors, 
and in conjunction with them zealously ex- 
erted himself for the emancipation of their 
country. On their imprisonment le was 
proscribed, and secreted for SIX weeks in 
what are called the liberties of Dublin; but 
was at length betrayed by a woman. 

‘Major Sirr, anda party of the military, 
entered his bed-room, which he always kept 
unlocked. Atthe voices he started up in 
bed and seized his pistols, when Major Sirr 
fired and wounded him. Vaken to prison, 
he soon after died of his wound, betore he 
could be brought to trial, Such was the 


fate of one who had all the qualifications of 


a heroand a patriot! Had he lived perhaps 
Ireland had not now been aland of Uelots.’ 
A fine trait of parental affection is related 
ofa Baron Lutzerode:— 
‘An only child of his was dangerousy iil 


‘of amalignant fever; it was supposed by 


the physician that he might be saved by 


~~ ——-——- —_ — - - —— + er - 


* Since writing this, Mr. Murray has ref{\.--d 
every «assertion attributed to Lord Byron, by 
publishing the letters of bis lordship. —bp. 
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bleeding, but blood would 
eee Not follow ¢ 
ancet, and the baron breathed th F 
with his mouth. ‘The boy died anda 
ther took the contagion, and was mh fs 
lowing his child to the grave,’ bicnas 

Of Lord Byron’s first poe 
and their origin, he give 
account :— 

** T den’t know from whom | inher} 
verse-making; probably the wild — 
of Morven and Loch-na-garr, and th 
banks of the Dee, were the parents ep 
poetical vein, and the developers of my poe 
tical bosse. It it w as so, it was dor J un 
least, I never wrote any thing worth mep. 
tioning till I was in love. Dante dates jis 
passion for Beatrice at twelve. 1 was 9). 
most as young when I fell over head ay 
ears in love; but I anticipate. I was sen 
to Harrow at twelve, and Spent my vaca. 
tions at Newstead. It was there that | fis 
saw Mary C She was several years 
older than myself: bat at my age boys like 
something older than themselves, as they 
do younger later in life. Our estates ad. 


{IC INSpirations 
S the followins 
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MANES at 





Joined : but, owing to the unhappy circum. 


stance of the feud to which I before allud- 
ed, our families (as is generally the case with 
neighbours who happen to be relations) 
were never on terms of more than common 
civility,—scarcely those. I passed the sum- 
mer vacation of this year among the Mal- 
vern tnlls: those were days of romance! 


| She was the beau ideal of ali that my youth- 


ful faney could pant of beauuful; and I 
have taken all my fables about the celestial 
nature of women from the perfection my 
linagination created in her—I say created, 
for [ found her, like the rest of the sex, any 
thing Lut angelic. | 

‘s* T returned to Harrow, after mny trip 
tou Cheltenham, more deeply enamoured 
than ever, and passed the next holydaysat 
Newstead. I now began to fancy myself 
man, aud to make love in earnest. Qur 
meetings were stolen ones, and my letters 
passed through the medium of a confidante. 
A wate leading from Mr. C 's grounds to 
those of my mother was the place of oi 
interviews. But the ardour was ail on My 
side. [was serious; she was volatile, 5 
liked meas a younger brother, and treated 
and laughed at me asa boy, She, however, 
eave me her picture, auc that was soine- 
thing to make verses upon, 7 

¢* Purine the last year that [ was & 
| thoughts were occupied =), 
I had, besides, a sparit that 
schivol-disc! 
| by servants 





Harrow, ali my 
this love-affair. | 
Hl brooked the restraints of 
pline; for Thad been encouraged 07°" 
iralliny violence of temper, 6 
Every thing like a tass 8 


to command, es 
; aud | came away 


repugnant to my nature, — ere 
a very indifferent classic, = a 
: . ve ‘That suvt she 
nothing that was uscful. — iy yline, 
tion Which is the soul of all disc} x 


yet 1G 
submitted to witht great d 


iMiculty; } ? 
ini | have always retaine 


subimit to it: hich enabled 
sense of Drury's kindness, 
me to bear it, and fagging (00. 
His lordship afterwards says: ve (wit 
tp yoeu \” 
€ 66" nw 4 y)¢ to become a } Se 
For a man t be in love, 


Petrarch and Dante) he mus 
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I was both when I| wrote the 
fours of Idleness ;’ some of those poems, 
spite of what the reviewers say, are as 

as any I ever produced. 

>. For some years after the event that 
tad so much influence on my fate, I tried to 
jown the remembrance of itand her in the 
nost depraving dissipation ; but the poison 
«asin the cup.” ’ 

Byron, like Bonaparte and some other 

reat men, both ancient and modern, was 
perstitious. The following, among other 
stances, are adduced by Mr. Medwin:— 

‘shall nut be happy,” said his lord- 
ship, till hear that my daughter is well, I 
have a great horror of anniversaries: people 
oily laugh at, who have never kept a regis- 
vrofthem. I always write to my sister on 
Ada’s birth-day. I did so last year; and, 
what was very remarkable, my _ letter 
rached her on my wedding-day, and her 
answer reached me at Ravenna on my birth- 
day! Several extraordinary things have 
happened to me on my birth-day; so they 
did to Napoleon; and a more wonderful 
circumstance still occurred to Marie An- 
pinette.”’ 

‘*T told you I was not oppressed in 
wirits lase might without a reason. Who 
en help being superstitious? Scott be- 
leves in second-sight. Rousseau tried 
whether he was to be d—d or not, by aim- 
ingat a tree with astone: [ forgot whether 
ie hit or missed. Goethe trusted to the 
chance of a knife’s striking the water, to 
determine whether he was to prosper in 
sme undertaking. The Italians think the 
dropping of oil very unlucky. Pietro 
(Count Camba) dropped some the same 
night before his exile, and that of his fa- 
nily, from Ravenna. Have you ever had 
your fortune told? Mrs. Williams told 
mine. She predicted that twenty-seven 
and thirty-seven were to be dangerous ages 
inmy life. One has come true.’’’ 

‘“ Yes,” said I, “and did I not pro- 
phecy that you were to die a monk and a 
miser? [ have been told so.’ ” 

Although we differ with his lordship in 
thinking that the Scotch novels owed no 
ware of their popularity to the inysterious- 
Ness about the author, yet we quote his re- 
warks when his opinion was asked :— 

“No,” said be; ‘such works do not 
fin or lose by it. I am ata loss to know 
“ reason for keeping up the zacognito, 
ut that the reigning family could not 
lave been very well pleased with ‘ Wa- 
rerley” There is a degree of charlatanism 
i ‘ome authors keeping up the Unknown. 
“Saius owed much of his fame to that trick ; 


“« Philip Francis, who reads it? A poli- 
cal Writer, and one who descends to per- 
snalities such as disgrace Junius, should be 
aoe as a public, as well as a pri- 
othe pang and Sir Philip l'rancis was 
owed e had his price, and was gagyed 
tothe” sent to India. He there seduced 

man's wife. It would have been a 





hew ¥ " . . . . 

“te ga a judge to sit in judgment on 

coniy » 1 a crim. con. It seems that his 
Jugal felicity was not great, for, when 


and now that it is known to be the work of 
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his wife died, he came into the room where 
they were sitting up with the corpse, and 
said ‘ Solder her up, solder herup!’ He 
saw his daughter crying, and scolded her, 
saying, ‘An old hag,—she ought to have 
died thirty years ago!’ He married, shortly 
after, a young woman. He hated Hastings 
to a violent degree ; all he hoped and pray- 
ed for was to outlive him,—But many of the 
newspapers of the day are written as well 
as Junius. Matthias’s book, ‘ The Pur- 
suits of Literature,’ now almost a dead- 
letter, had once a great fame.”’ 

‘There were two stories, says Lord Byron, 
Monk Lewis related so often that he be- 
lieved thein :— 

‘One happened to himself whilst he was 
residing at Manheim. Every night, at the 
saine hour, he heard or thought he heard 
in his room, when he was lying in bed, a 
crackling noise like that produced by parch- 
nent, or thick paper. This circumstance 
caused inquiry, when it was told him that 
the sounds were attributable to the follow- 
ing cause:—The house in which he lived 
had belonged to a widow, who had an only 
son. In order to prevent his marrying a 
poor but amiable girl, to whoin he was at- 
tuched, he was sent to sea. Years passed, 
and the mother heard no tidings of him, nor 
the ship in which he had sailed. It was 
supposed that the vessel had been wrecked, 
and that all on board had perished. The 
reproaches of the girl, the upbraidings of 
her own conscience, and the loss of her 
child, crazed the old lady’s mind, and her 
only pursuit became to turn over the 
gazettes for news. Hope at length left her : 
she did not live long,—and continued her 
old occupation after death. 

‘« The other story that I alluded to be- 
fore, was the original of his § Alonzo and 
Imogen,’ which has had such a host of imi- 
tators. 





/covery of our secret. 


Two Florentine lovers, who had | 


been attached to ench other almost from | 


childhood, made a vow of eternal fidelity. 
Mina was the name of the lady—her hus- 
band’s [ forget, but it is not material. They 
parted. He had been for some time ab- 
sent with his regiment, when, as his discon- 
solate lady was satting alone in her cham- 


her, she distinctly beard the well-known | 
_ of the soldiers glittering among them. They 


sound of his footsteps, and, starting up, be- 
held, not her husband, but his spectre, with 
a deep ghastly wound across his forehead, 
entering. Ste swooned with horror: when 
she recovered, 
future his visits 
passing-bell, and these words, distinctly 
whispered—* Mina I’m here ’ Their inter- 
views now became frequent, till the woman 
fancied herself as much in love with the 
ghost as she had been with the man. But 
it was soon to prove otherwise. One fatal 
night she weut to a ball :—what business 
had she there? She danced too; and, what 
was worse, her partner was a young Floren- 
tine, so "much the counterpart of her lover, 
that she became estranged from his ghost. 
Whilst the young gallant conducted her in 
the waltz, and her ear drank in the music 
of his voice and words, a passing-bell tolled ! 
She had been accustomed to the sound tll 


it hardly excited her attention, and now 
lost in the attractions of her fascinating 
partner, she heard but regarded u not. A 
second peal !—she listened not to its warn- 
ings. A third time the bell, with its deep 
and irou tongue, startled the assembled 
company, and silenced the music! Mina 
then turned her eyes from her partner, and 
saw reflected in the mirror, a form, a sha- 
dow, a spectre: it was her husband! He 
was standing between her and the young 
Florentine, and whispered in a solewn and 
melancholy tone the accustomed accents, 
“ Mina 1 am here!’ She instantly fell 
dead.’ 

The following occurrence gave birth to 
the principal incidentin Lord Byron’s poem 
of the Giaour. He says :— 

‘« When I was at Athens, there was an 
edict in force similar to that of Ali's, except 
that the mode of punishment was different. 
It was necessary, therefore, that all love 
affairs should be carried on with the greatest 
privacy. I was very fond at that time ofa 
Turkish girl,—aye, fond of her as I have been 
ol’ few women. All went on very well till 
the Ramazan for forty days, which is rather 
a long fast for lovers: all intercourse be- 
tween the sexes is forbidden by law, as well 
as by religion. During this Lent of the 
Musselinans, the women are not allowed to 
quit their apartments. I was in despair, 
and could hardly contrive to get a cinder, 
or atoken-flower, sent to express it. We 
had not met for several days, and all my 
thoughts were occupied !1 planning an as- 
signation, When, as ill fate would have it, 
the means I took to etiect it led to the dis- 
' The penalty was 
death,—death without reprieve,—a_hor- 
rible death, at which one cannot think 
without shuddering! An order was issued 
for the law being put into immediate effect. 
In the mean time I knew nothing of what 
had happened, and it was determined that I 
should be kept in ignorance of the whole 
affair till it was too late to interfere. A 
mere accident only enabled me to prevent 
the cumpletion of the sentence. I was 
taking one of my usual evening rides by the 
sea-side, when | observed acrowd of peo- 
ple moving down to the shore, and the arms 


were not so far off, but that I thought I 


could now and then distinguish a faint and 


the ghost told her that in | 
should be announced by a 
| $i0Oh. 





stifled shriek. My curiosity was forcibly 
excited, and L despatched one of my fol- 
lowers to inquire the cause of the proces- 
What was my horror to learn that 
they were carrying an unfortunate girl, sown 
up ina sack, to be thrown into the sea! I 
did not hesitate as to what was to be done. 
I knew | could depend ov my faithful Al- 
banians, and rode upto the ofhcer com- 
manding the party, threatening, in case of 
his refusal to give up his prisouer, that I 
would adopt means to courpel him. He 
did not like the business he was on, or per 
haps the determined look of ny body-guard, . 
and consented to accompany me back to 
the city with the girl, whom I soon dis- 
covered to be my Turkish favourite. Sut- 
fice it to say, that my interference with the 
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Chief magistrate, backed by a heavy bribe, 
faved her; but it was only on condition 
that [ should break off all intercourse with 
ber, and that she should immediately quit 
Athens, and be sent to her friends in 
Thebes. There she died, a few days after hes 
arrival, of a fever—perhaps of love.’ 

Here then we close Lord Byron’s Con- 
versations: we might extend our extracts 
and our criticisms, but we suspect our read- 
ers have had enough of both, and therefore 
we will not pursue the subject further. 


—»> +o} 


The Pleasures of Piety, with other Poems. 
By Ereanor Dickinson. 12mo. pp. 84. 
London, 1824. 

We have had the Pleasures of ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Me- 

mory,’ * Imagination,’ § Forgetfulness,’ and 

we know not how many other pleasures ; 
and we have now before us the ‘ Pleasures 
of Piety,” written with a view ‘to promote 

the moimentuous interests of religion,’ by a 

lady of the Society of Friends, The poem, 

which is in two cantos, is more remarkable 
for the religious feeling it breathes, than for 
the poetry, though soine of the passages ¢..e 
pretty; the latter remark will apply to the 
minor poems. One of them, on the deatli 
vf Lord Byron, says much for the liberality 
of the fuir author, who, unfettered by the 
‘ straitness of her sect,’ can appreciate ge- 
nius, though not in the livery of her choice, 
hor very scrupulous as to itsmorality. The 
following, though perhaps not the best piece 
in the voluine, will enable the reader to 
form a fair estimate of the author’s ta- 
lets :— 
‘PROPER DEPENDENCE. 
‘I dreamt of friendship! but ’tis gone 5 
In vain each waking nerve J strain, 
The fleeting vision tu retain— 
its fragile form is wing’d, has flown. 
‘Thus, some Jone traveller’s dreary way 
Tbe moon’s mild lustre faintly cheers ; 
He views the soft reflected ray, 
But while he views, it disappears. 
‘ Yon cloud, dark rolling, veil’d its form, 
Nor left one lingering beam behind 
To light him from the impending storm, 
Or cheer him "mid the wint’ry wind. 
‘ What path shall now his steps pursue ? 
Around him ruin darkly lowers, 
No friendly star to guide his view 
To safer walks, or sheltering bowers. 


‘ Weak mortal! let Heaven be thy guide ; 
On its unfading light depend ; 
In its Almighty King confide, 
Who ever is the mourner’s friend. 


‘ He will direct thy wandering steps 
To paths of safety and repose ; 
His power the unfriended arm protects, 
His presence heals the sufferer’s woes.’ 
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THE NIL-ADMIRARI. 
No II. 
AmonG the notable discoveries of the 
present age, which may excite the as- 
tonishment of those less philosophic than 
ourselves, we remark one that bids fair 
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to form an epoch in the science of me- 
dicine. 


may now be worn upon the back ; 
low spirits may be cured, not by ratifia, 
rum-punch, or the incomparable Tewah- 
didd'e, but by an elegant shaw], or tas- 
ty robe. Lest we should be supposed to 


> ° ‘ p ve . 
Cordials, instead of being ta- _derable portion of silk enter TY Cong). 


ken, as heretofore, into the stomach, attire. Many persons have 


and | 


| 


} . . ° . 
difference of organization 


speak riddles, while we are merely state | 


ing the plain truth, we quote the fol- 
lowing passage from the Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine: ‘ Those who are apt to become 
low-spirited and listless in damp weather 
will find silk waistcoats, trousers, and 
stockings, the most powerful of all cor- 
dials.’ Really, a national grant should 
be bestowed on the discoverer of so in- 
valuable a specific against those nation- 
al diseases—low spirits and blue devils. 
The horrors of November can terrify us 
no longer; cased in an armour, not of 
iron but of silk, we bid defiance to the 
grim tyrant, and shall trip amidst our 
fogs as merrily as a Frenchman beneath 
a sunny sky. That truly national op- 
probium our dense moist climate, will 
no longer affect our spirits or our cha- 
racter. Long had we wished that some 
projector would devise a method of 
changing our ‘skyey influences,’ and, by 
remedying the defects of our atmosphere, 
cure us Englishmen of those peccant hu- 
mours which torment us, and render us 
alike insupportable to ourselves and 
others. But we as soon expected the phi- 
losopher’s stone to be brought to light, 
as such a mighty talisman; much iess 
did we suspect that it already existed, 
and only required to be applied. 

It is difficult for us to express how 
much we are dehghted to find it in so 
agreeable a form. Some very excellent 
remedies are either so very disagreeable, 
or require so much time and _ prepara- 
tion—are sO expensive, Or so impracti- 
cable—by the generality of the world— 


that their usefulness is considerably 


abridged. It is not every one, even 
though he is aware that his life depends 
upon it, who can afford to make a voy- 
age to Lisbon or Madeira, or who can 
daily indulge in hot and coid baths, or 


variation ot the seasons ; but any one can 
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spirits might be 
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They have talked of the 


selvesand others, inattemp 
for this difference; they 
various theories, all very in 
very absurd. 


» Whereas, jy 
1€ difference of 
of philosopher 
greatly the anima! 
2 affected by a gown of 
gros de Naples, ora dress of rich Le. 

i An illenatured moralist, 
churlish husband, might say that a 
was intoxicated by her fi 
little imagined that they spoke the lite. 
ral truth. On examination, it wil, we 
dare say, be ascertained that much of 
the gayety, flutter, and liveliness of the 
French character is owing as much tp 
their silks as to their climate. 

The genial properties of silk once sa. 
tisfactorily proved, it follows that the 
fair sex will have nothing more to fear 
from sumptuary laws or tyrannical eco. 
nomy. What father can refuse his 
daughter, or what husband his wife, a 
new silk opera-cloak, or a rich robe, 
when it is known to be indispensable 
to health, and to serenity of mind? We 
are greatly inclined to think that the pas- 
sion for finery is instinctive, and has been 
benevolently bestowed on us by nature 
as a remedy against evil atmospherical 
influences. Some cavillers may here 
start up and say that nature could as 
well have withheld the bane as bestowed 
the antidote: to such reasoners we shall 
not condescend to make any reply,—see- 
ing that it does not suit our present pur 
poses soto do. But taking it, once for 
all, for granted, that the use of silk 10 
dress is indispensable to those who 
would preserve health, both bodily and 
mental, and admiring that dispensi 
tion of nature, whereby, like a tender 
parent, she has provided for so mae) 
diseases a panacea in so alluring : 
we must now remark that tis 


fact, it was merely t! 
dress. This kind 


never suspected how 


Ora 
lady 
nery, yet they 


‘blessing ought not to be confined . 
‘the rich alone, but extended to Me 
change his apartments according to the 


put on a coat of silk as easily as one of | 


broad cloth. Even the glance at one’s 
own well-turned leg—providing, however 
it really be so—in a silk stocking acts of 
itself as an exhilerator. To some per- 
sons this may appear fanciful: to our- 
selves this discovery of the medical pro- 
perties of silk accounts for much that is 
hardly explicable upon any other the- 
ory. It is well known that women are 


livelier and more volatile than men; to refuse a poor girl the Co 


neighbours, 
_lessly, 


. x 
therto regarded as an article of lu 


_ the blessings of this discovery. 


lowest classes of society. The bene- 
volent who now only distribute blan- 
kets and woollen clothes to their po 
will henceforth, doudt- 
bestow on them silk stockines 
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and silk gowns. 
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mart glossy silk’shawl or pelisse; and, 


“shen we consider the effects of such 


‘Moily,’ can any one ob- 
gnately doubt of their cordial efficacy 
vn the spirits. Look at the girl suiking 
‘aq muttering at her drudgery in a dir- 
cotton gown, and behold her after- 
“ards smiling and simpering when her 
gork is over and she 1s aitired in a 
part silk one. Nay, even a bit of silk 
igs a great influence on the temper. 
any a country damsel’s brow has been 
‘sclouded, and her heart mollified, by 
ber swain presenting her with a few 
ards of ribbon.—These facts speak 
‘olumes ; wone but the most determined 
«eptic can affect to throw any discredit 
ya this important discovery. 

Let us turn again to the article from 
shich we have already quoted: * When 
tcan be a principal means of preveut- 
ag consumptions, rheumatism, gout, 
niammation, melancholy, madness, 
and even suicide no expense 
aught to be spared.” What a formid- 
ible catalogue of diseases, terrific, over- 
whelming !—but, thank Heaven, they 
have now lost all their terrors. Gout, 
melancholy, madness,—ye scourges of 
the human race,—it is your turn now to 
be scourged and flogged away,—not 
with iron thongs, but by the rustling of 
apiece of silk. Yet let us not exult too 
ncautiously : we have to contend with 
hydra: no sooner is one head lopped 
ii than it is replaced by another equal- 
'y formidable :— 

Uno avulso haud deficit alter. 

MAdam and universal consumption 
ares us in the face. Is it not enough 
watour daily bread is poisoned by ba- 
ers; that butchers, brewers, all conspire 
against us, so that not a wholesome 
nouthful of food or drop of drinkis to be 
ibtained on any terms; is it not enough 
Nat, as the last and the ¢ unkindliest cut 
all,’ our medicines are adulterated by 
the druggist ; but must we be killed by 
sfahite dust—by powder as destructive 
s that compounded from charcoal and 
ttte? An alarmist, in the London 
Magazine, very comfortably assures us 
hat Macadamization, if universally 
ation, if universally 
‘dopted, will tend ‘either to create the 
_— disease, if it be not already de- 

oped in the system, or greatly to aug- 
Na gs tegen. if it does exist to any 
= a hat horrors then beset us on 
Ng ra if thé vary air is impregna- 
eath in the shape of dust, as 
“*ttually as by the miasmata of a 
eat, ey the public will insist 
A alt dam himself being pound- 

, pulverized along with his granite. 

~? Upon reflection, may not M‘Adam 


gaterials On 


itseif, 





be designed by Providence as a recom- 
pense to the faculty for the loss they 
must otherwise experience in conse- 
quence of the salutary effects of silk ? 
We ourselves shall not pretend to say 
whether this real!y be the case or not, 
but, with that discretion which it ever 
behoves us to employ on such very em- 
barrassing points, shall leave it to the 
reader to settle as he pleases. In the 
meanwhile, we would seriously advise 
all our friends who may be debating 
how best they may employ their capital, 
to speculate largely in the silk trade, 
which they will find a much more pro- 
fitable concernthan Poyais or Colombian 
funds, or shares inthe Waterloo Bridge 
or Washerwomen's Company. 


> 4+ a — — 

THE PAINS OF TRAVELLERS. 
MADAME DE STAEL has called travel- 
ling ‘a melancholy pleasure,’ but, though 
she is high authority both as a power- 
ful genius and a great experimentalist, 


we are inclined to think the expression | 


is rather to be taken as the sentiment of 
an individual than that of generaltruth 
and universal perception. Change of 
scene, and even the agreeable hurry of 
Spirits excited by motion, have been 
found productive of much pleasure, to 
almost every description of persons, 
The young and gay, find it a state of 
existence consonant to the ardour, cu- 
riosity, and vivacity, natural to them; 
the old and reflecting derive from its 
stimulating influence either subjects on 
which thought may profitably expand, 
or that recurrence to early impressions 
which is sweeter than wisdom. Hol- 
croft says, in one of his novels, ‘ that 
there are few things in life so capable 
of exhilirating the spirits as an English 
postchaise ;’ and it is certain that, placed 
in this vehicle with good horses, good 
roads, and asmiling landscape on either 
hand, diversified by cottages, farm- 
houses, and mansions, rural and polish- 
ed life flitting by you in all their most 
azreeable diversities or interesting 
claims, it justly merits his praise. To 
be well mounted on horseback 1s a si- 
tuation we decidedly prefer, as the more 
independent, and, if we are companion- 
less, should consider a mailcoach and a 
fellow traveller as a better thing: in all 
these situations a man may find himself 
blest by that amusing change of ideas, 
that quickened pulsation, which gives 
an increased sense of existence, and 
comprises the simple and first pleasure 
of travelling, and is exactly opposite to 
melancholy. 

When the traveller becomes so far 





stationary as to investigate antiquities, 
examine the beauties of architecture, 
the abilities displayed in manufactories, 
the local merit of landscape or palace, 
in woods and mountains, painting and 
sculpture, the expansion of intellect and 
imagination, the satisfaction arising 
from gratified inquiry and extended 
knowledge, so far from encouraging 
melancholy, will put it to flight in the 
most pensive breast. How frequently 
are slight sorrows forgotten, and great 
ones soothed, by that change of place 
and multiplicity of objects, which, by 
combining the occurrences of years im 
the compass of weeks, acts upon the 
mind and the memory as if a long time 
were indeed gone by—as if the string of 
our sorrow had been drawn, the object 
of our regret obliterated? Yet that 
travellers have pains it is impossible to 
deny, and that they are subject to me- 
lancholy retrospection, for such pains 
grow inevitably out of their pleasures. 
It is true many may escape them, and 
the mere runagate who whirls from Lon- 
don to Brighton or Tunbridge, to see 
and be seen, inhale a different atmos- 
phere, eata better dinner, orsporta newer 
equipage, will probably never be trou- 
bled with them; but he who takes with 
him not only a head but a heart, must 
inevitably reap with the harvest of his 
enjoyment those pains and penalties 
nseparable from it. 

We have never experienced these 
sensations more than during the pre- 
sent season, in consequence Of reviewing 
a little tour in the romantic co of 
Derby, and a part of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which, although less wild, is 
not less captivating—all wesawistmpres- 
sed inour memory and ourcom lace 
book, and it rises before us in a thou- 
sand vivid and delightful pictures, which 
leave no emotion but that of satisfied 
and enchanted recollection ; we rejoice 
that we have seen them, but we do not 
lament that we have ceased to see them; 
our own parlour and the busy street, 
even the wintry fogs and the M‘Adam- 
izing mud, we can endure most philoso- 
phically; but that remembrance which 
clings to our own species haunts us 
with painful though sweet reflections, 
and teaches us how to sympathize with 
the heart-exploring author of Corinna. 

Sterne has enumerated no fewer than 
eleven sorts of travellers, but we believe 
he has not mentioned the quality of 
that description to which we were rae 
ther attached than belonged: it is certain 
we were, in one sense, ‘inquisitive travel- 
lers,’ ‘simple travellers,’ and ‘travelers 
of necessity,’ since in fact we accom- 
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anied a landscape-painter, who, accord- 
ing to the first-named class, sought for 
all that was grand and beautiful in na- 
ture; like the second, was as unsophisti- 
eated and wrapt in his object, as men of 
genius generally are; and, like thethird, 
so impressed with the importance of it, 
as to be willing to forget the existence 
of every other. Rain and cold, hunger 
and weariness, had in his vocabulary no 
other record than in so far as they ob- 
scured the face of nature, or forbade the 
finishing of a sketch. There was some- 
thing in this fine enthusiasm of mind 
which roused the energies of all within 
its circle, and from simple admirers of 
nature we became passionate adorers, 
and delighted to add the sense of tri- 
umph over difficulties to the pleasure 
of developing new beauties and explor- 
ing untrodden paths. 

Perhaps no description of traveller 
either merits, or (generally speaking) 
finds more hospitable attention than 
this,—the most unlearned boor can fre- 
quently experience the highest pleasure 
in his productions; the language in 
which they address him is at once fami- 
liar as nature, and wonderful as magic, 
and the mingled surprise and delight 
with which rural lovers have gazed on 
scenes dear and familiar to them, all 
within the compass of a page, have 
sometimes not only amused, but charm- 
ed us. How many sweet, because un- 
bought courtesies, have we not received 
from the poor cottager and the toiling 
farmer ?—how often has the dirty me- 
chanic stole a few moments from the 

inding-wheel, to gaze on its depicted 

orm with ashy and curious eye,—sidle 
up to us by degrees, and at length ven- 
ture by some service, in piling stones for 
a seat, or increasing the impetus of a 
stream, to obtain the right of making an 
inquiry, or giving information. In all 
secluded places, a stranger is a kind of 
angel who is supposed to bring news 
from another world; but when he also 
brings with him a power never witness- 
ed before, when he sits down for hours 
before an object hitherto of total indif- 
ference, or perhaps contempt, no won- 
der he excites astonishment,—when he 
selects one of beauty, and which per- 
haps even uncultivated but native taste 
has deemed such, their pride and de- 
light cannot be contained, and they in- 
deed hold him as an heavenly visitant. 

When repeated visits have taken place 
in one village, every person knows and 
honours the stranger,—children hover 
round him to wait upon him, chairs and 
tables, unadulterated milk and home- 
brewed beer, are brought out to him, 


4 





and the house he takes refuge in from | traveller frequently find 


the shower, is envied for the honour of 
sheltering him,—the squire is astonish- 
ed that a man can be so foolish as to 
draw a picture of the parson’s barn, or 
the gable end of a falling cottage, while 
his own sashed-windowed house is ne- 
glected; yet he cordially invites him to 
it, and every blooming daughter vies in 
attention to his evident wants or his sup- 
posed wishes. In the personal services 
of gentlewomen, still to be found in the 
country (and only there), we find the 
most touching and endearing charm that 
hospitality bestows.x—Ah! it is hence 
also that the pains of the traveller arise. 
Can we forget the tea made by Dame 
H » when we were overpowered by 
intolerable heat, or the way in which 
her innocent daughters pulled off our 
wet shoes when they found us, a week 
afterwards, deluged by the rain. Can 
even the ‘ Maid of the Inn’ at Bakewell, 
or the landlord of Ashbourne, be for- 
gotten >—Never, never. 

Why do these forms, with the higher- 
born and far more lovely ones at ’ 
and » glide so often by our pillows, 
and say, ‘ you willsee us no more; we, 
with whom your heart held short but 
tender converse, shall never again greet 
you with pleasure?” Then comes the 
remembrance of the ‘thousand and one’ 














| others to partake both; and w 


Se 
ing his pleasures; — 

g p res; nevertheless, a. th 
sense of both is unquestionably mj . 
in the act, we will, in some future nay 
ber, retrace our Steps, so faras toenall 
more inclined to do this from Whee 
assured that few tours can answer « 
better purpose to the metropolitan hy 
dent than a journey to the Peak of Der. 


byshire. B 
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TheR bl 
onambler of Asmoden, 


IT was a saying of my worthy friend 
Sir Boyle Roach,—he who felt 80 flat. 
tered by Lord Clare giving him his 
ouldest daughter,—that no person eyer 
did any thing for him, but he was oblic. 
ed to do it himself; to be sure, this i 
an Irish way of explaining the negli. 
gence of deputies, but it is easily under. 
stood. I am in Sir Boyle's situation: 
I introduced my son Nick to you, and, 
to do the lad justice, he began tolerably: 
but judge my surprise, on my landin 
from the Columbus raft, to find that the 
young scape-grace has not written a 
line forthe last fortnight. Fortunately, 
however, I possess the eyes of Argus 
‘and the arms of Briareus, so that [ can 
see and reach every where. 


TeView. 








My rambles of late have been particu. 


cares of life, which forbid the hope of | larly discursive; it is true that I have 


returning to the warm -hearted host 
—the friends we have left; the sense 
that, should we beso happy, circum- 
stances, feelings, persons, and situations, 
will be changed by time, and that our 
own hearts can never again so glow as 
they have glowed,—we must then be so 
far travelled in life as to be weary and 
way-worn. The gloss will be rubbed 
off from our imagination and sensibi- 
lity, long ere then, by intercourse with 
the busy matter-of-fact world around 
us ; and picturesque wilds, cottages un- 
der rocks, low, wide, antique halls, and 
their inhabitants, will perhaps occupy 
the same part in our affections with 
routs and conversationes, public dinners 
and literary parties,—all mighty agrees 
able things in their way, but totally 
distinct from the full intense enjoyment 
we have once found,—enjoyment which 
can perhaps only be experienced by 
the traveller, when he feels the full 
transition from a state of personal suf- 
fering to one of abundant comfort, so 
provided, that the heart is still more 
feasted than the senses, and revels in 
the full tide of social affections unex- 
pectedly awakened. 

As the invalid can often find plea- 


Psure in recounting his pains, so will the 





ing it, convey the w 


‘not been to the moon, though, in good 
truth, I think of passing a winter there, 
to avoid the curse of Macadamization in 
London, which is converting all the 
streets into pools of mud ; but there's 
no Charley Mathews in Lunaville, and, 
in fact, my return to town has been 
principally on his account. 

People may talk about phenomena, 
but I much doubt there are any except 
in America, where there is the largest 
serpent, and the most capacious maws 
for credulity, in the world. Much as 
travellers have written, and strange sto- 
ries as they have told, about Hae 
land, I must say, as Queen Sheba r 
to Solomon that leap-year she ~ 
him, they have not told us half; red 
think, gentle reader, of the hollow sy 
camore tree, ‘near Howell's sgt 
South Carolina, on Broad River, en 
the York side,’ which will hold she 
men on horseback,’ and afforded sd 
tection to many families during a? 
ering days of the American mee aa: 
Indeed, a genuine Carolinian we rye 
that Lord Cornwallis had —_ po 
place the whole of his army !® na 7 
cept the pioners, who were ‘ 
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' and Uncle Ben, we guess, learned 
: secret, and the British army was 


’ 


om elled to capitulate : but it is not 


aly sea-serpents, great ships, and syca- 
gore trees, that our transatlantic neigh- 
tours cam boast of ; they have got a spi- 
et that tortures a snake ‘six inches 
ong,’ by hanging it up as often as it 
leases : the rope is ‘a single thread’ of 
‘he spider's web. Fortunately, or un- 
prtunately the member for Gaiway 
sould say, there are no Dick Martins in 
\merica, or the spider and its master 
sould be brought up for cruelty to ani- 
nals, which, according to Dick’s classi- 
‘ation, embrace every living cratur 
‘at has more than one leg. The spider 
tory 1S, however, too good not to be 
jven at length; it appears in a paper 
sublished at Hartford, Connecticut :— 

‘ «Qne dav last week, the workmen of Mr. 
Peck’s machine-faciory, in Southington, 
jiscovered under one of the work-benches 
ablack snake, of the white-throat species, 
wd about six inches long, suspended by 
the web of a spider. ‘Lhe spider was of 
he common house sort, and not uncom- 
nonly large. When first discovered, the 
ttle insect had raised his victim about 
alfa foot from the floor, and had hung 
him by a single thread. The ingenuity 
and power of a spider were truly wonder- 
fl. Passing rapidly down his line, he 
would fasten his cordage round the neck 
oi asnake, pass back to his own nest on 





— 





he under-surface of the bench, then going 
againdown, *fcast a hitch’? around the 
wil, and, returning to his nest, would 
wall himself of the contortions of fhe 
sake, alternately hauling up his lines, so 
8to bring his game nearer home. In this 
manner he continued hi. labour until even- 
ing, leaving the snake alive, but so coin- 
pletely exhausted and secured as to be 
‘we forthe night: in the morning it was 
dead.’ 

[ advised the Marquis de la Fayette 
to accelerate his departure, or the spi- 
der would soon eclipse him. | have al- 
ready noticed the fooleries into which 
‘ arrival of the * Nation’s guest’ has 
‘brown the Americans. Among other 
adsurdities, they have made him ¢ Life 
Director of the American Bible Society,’ 


ae ae a ‘ 
‘id subscribed 150 dollars (for the mar- | 


iWs pays nothing) in order to qualify 
‘im, The marquis has of course been 
‘urrounded by all the Irish exiles, to 
rr he paid a singular compliment, 
‘Ido lov de Irish,’ said he, ‘ for dey be 
ute the Americains—they do hate de 
English.’ 
ba, have no doubt heard, that Mr. 
>] 
make mankind happy whether they will 
‘Not, has sailed for the United States, to 


; Diy Ach 2 
Purchase the colony of Harmonists of 


Rapp. We really thought this gen- 


tleman had got raps enough already.— 
It is not true, as stated, that he detained 
the Columbus a fortnight, to explain his 
paralellogram system. Capt. M‘Kellar 
heard that he had embarked, and stcer- 
ed a devious course in order to avoid 
him. We have however heard that Mr. 
Owen intends to have a raft made, as 
large as his establishment at New La- 
nark, and to sail with it round the 
world, in order to explain the advan- 
tages of his new system. 

The Columbus has at length arrived 
on our shores. It was reported that 
she had grounded in the St. Lawrence : 
this is not true; the fact is, the Yankees 
were envious of Canada sending out a 
ship as large as Noah’s ark, and, by 
means of their tornadoes, drove the sea- 
serpent into the St. Lawrence, when the 
Columbus run foul of her; nor was it 
until 3593 tons of wood had been cram- 
med down the throat of the serpent, 
that he turned round and ‘sheered off.’ 
This circumstance was an advantage, as 
the Columbus was overloaded, and has 
7875 tons of cargo remaining. 

A wicked hoax was played off against 





}an evening paper, The Courier, which 
announced the arrival of the Columbus 
off Deal, in the following terms :— 
‘Deal, Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 27, 1924. 

‘The post just going only leaves me time 
to inform you, that the American ship Co- 
lumbus is this moment arrived inthe Downs, 
and safely anchored near the Ramillies 
cuard-ship, which, though a first-rate, ap- 
pears alongside this Leviathan of the New 
World no larger than a cock-boat. When 
the Columbus first hove in sight, her hull re- 
sembled a floating island, and her masts 
church steeples. She is to be towed up to 
Deptford by steam-boats, and, to avoid the 
dangerous and circuitous passage round the 
North Foreland, it is proposed to take her 





the man who is determined to | 


through the new cut from Sandwich to 
Whitstable.’ 

This comes of newspaper minuteness ; 
first, there was the ship’s immense size, 
‘like ‘a floating island, and her masts 
' church steeples;’ then she is great by com- 
| parison, as the Ramillies, a seventy-four 
(not a first-rate), appears alongside her 
no larger than a cock-boat; but the 
_worst part of the absurdity is to come ; 
this vessel, this ‘ floating island,’ is not 
‘to come straight up the Thames, but is 
‘to be conducted through a canal—we 

must not say through, for the canal is not 
cut, nor has application even been made 
‘to Parliament for a bill to authorize it! 

So much, again, I say, for newspaper 
minuteness and accuracy; a fine exam- 
yle we have of this, in the report of the 
trial of Mr. Fauntleroy, at the Old Bai- 
ley, on Saturday. ‘The prisoner,” says 
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one of the papers, ‘sat at the right of 
the dock, laying his right hand over the 


| back of the chair, resting the elbow on 


the side of the bar, and placing his 
mouth close to his clenched fist.’ This 
is not the only instance of circumstan- 
tiality ; we are further told, in the same 
paper (The Globe and Traveller), that, 
‘at the conclusion of the enumeration 
of the counts in the indictment, he rais- 
ed his mouth above his hand.’ 

This is not, however, the only se- 
rious affair that has had its record in 
the newspapers. I was really quite 
horror-struck the other day, on finding 
that the Greeks had not only annthilated 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleets, butthat 
they had actually taken Gibraltar. My 
blood boiled, my countenance fired, the 
cock of the rock. under whom I served, 
seemed at once to stand before me, and 
a curse on the late Lord Chatham® qui- 
vered on my lips,—when I recollected 
that Ismael Gibraltar was the name of 
a Turkish rufhian, and I found it was 
to him that the paragraph related. 

The Morning Chronicle, the foundling 
hospital ofall grievances, which has been, 
for the last twelve months, in open hos- 
trlity to country magistrates and petty 
sesions, for good reasons I doubt not, 
for many black transactions come be- 
fore both, has most unaccountably 
overlooked one stretch of power. At 
the Hertfordshire sessions, where Lord 
Dacre, the ci-devant patriot, the Hon. 
Thomas Brand, presided, a country 
clown was sentenced to six months ’im- 
prisonment for kissing ‘a spinster,’ 
alias an old maid, It is true that so 
unusual and unexpected an occurrence 
mycht have had a very serious effect on 
the sensitive nerves of some ladies ; 
but it does not appear to have been the 
case in the present instance. Two men 
who were spectators were ordered to 
be imprisoned two months, though for 
what ottence | know not, unless it is, 
that they did not follow the example of 
their comrade. After all, I do think 
any man who voluntary kisses an old 
maid (unless he has expectances from 
her) deserves six months’ imprisonment ;’ 
so thinks my friend, Sir Morgan O’Do- 


| herty, who has added it to his maxims. 


What a hubbub the press has kicked 
up about the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 
Miss Foote, and Colonel Berkeley. The 





* It may not perhaps be known to all the 
readers of Asmodeus, that the father of Wil- 
liam Pitt is called the Great Lord Chatham, 
and that his brother, the present earl, who is 
governor of Gibraltar, is called the late Earl 
Chatham, on account of the late hour at which 





| he rises.—EbD. 
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fact is, that if these three several per- 
Sonages were all sunk under the first 
stone of the new London Bridge, the 
virtuous part of the community would 
not be diminished an unit. As to Flet- 
cher, he seems a com pound of baseness, 
folly, and hypocrisy; and it is really a 

disgrace to a Scotch auditory that he 
is suffered to preach in public. It ap- 
pears that he has a couple of unmarried 
sisters, who have great influence over 
him. They, too, forsooth, must < appear 
in public print. They have arrived at 
that purgatory of the sex, the age of 
twenty-nine to thirty-three: at such 
an age, women generally, but the 
Misses Fletcher in particular, are not 
the most attractive. What is to be 
done ?>—why, write a letter to the most 


gullible paper in the world, the Morn- | 


ing Chronicle, and state, by implica- 
tion, that the Misses Fletcher are only 
seventeen and nineteen. This would not 
do—for a rejoinder exposed all; but, as 
the Rev. Alexander Fletcher is likely 
to have more to do with the law than 
the prophets for some time, I shall leave 
him, and even relinquish my intention 
of writing a ballad on the subject, of 
which I send you four lines :— 

The Rev’rend Alexander Fletcher 

Wrote a letter to Miss Dick, 

Saying, from Scotland he would fetch her ;— 

But he played her a trick. 

Fletcher is not the only faithless 
swain that has lately figured in the 
newspapers. There is Mr. Hayne, of 
ee Park, who, wanting ‘a ready- 

nade family,’ as Liston says, in some 
ree the name of which 1 forget, had 
determined on marrying Miss Foote. 
For months his favourite song was,— 

If all the land that’s in the Strand 

Were mine (ladies, I beg your pardon), 
I'd that resign to call but mine 
One Foot of Covent Garden. 

At length his friends, or the lord 
chancellor, [ know not which, interpos- 
ed,—Mr. Hayne turned his heel on Miss 
Foot; and the lady threatens an action, 
though for what we know not. Mem. 
Berkeley Castle is not in the road to 
the land of Hymen. 

Have you heard, my good friend, that 
the Negroes have got the upper hand in 
Jamaica :—they hav e, and are acting 
more humanely than those of another 
colour; my authority is The Glasgow 
Courier (a paper extremely well-in- 
formed as to West India affairs), in 
a late number of which appeared the 
following statement, under the head 
of Jamaica News:—*‘ At the interces- 
sion of his master, Mr. Malcolm, 
one of the ring-leaders in the late re- 
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and who was to have acted as 
second in command, has been uncondi- 
tionally pardoned.’ Thus it is evident 
that the Negroes have not only the as- 
cendancy, but that an attempt on the 
part of the whites, headed by Mr. Mal- 
colm, who was an extensive planter, 
has failed; and, with this piece of in- 
telligence, which has been overlooked 
by the London papers, | conclude this 
ramble of ASMODEUS, 
- 4+ po 
MEDWIN’'S CONVERSATIONS OF 
LORD BYRON. 

Tu the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir, — Delighted quite as much as I 
ought to be with your luminous review 
of Captain Medwin’s Conversations of 
Lord Byron, I hope you will be equally 
so with the justéce of mine, though given 
in a very few words, My first view, sir, 
of that work was most gratifying: Iex- 
pected to profit by it, and paid 1/.11s,6:2. 
(minus a trade allowance) with great 
cheerfulness, for an early copy, expect- 
ing, mind ye, that by lending my 4to. 
volume to read at ls. per day, 1 should 
oon find a profit; but, lo! (curse the 
tricks of trade !) four days only elapse, 
I re-view the subject, find a new edition 
in 8vo. published at half price, and no 
one to pay double fees to read my 4to, 
Now, Sir, what think you of my [e- 
view—I am done!’ Your's, &c. 
A CIRCULATING LIBRARIAN. 

- 24 Dp — 


STAGE HORRORS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Agreeing, as | do most cordially, 
with the remarks which have appeared 
in your paper relative to F ‘almondi and 
Der Fretschiitz, 1 venture to trouble you 
with this note, for the purpose of re- 
marking that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
powers are more limited than I sup- 
posed them to be, or he surely would 
be able to stop such performances. 
Certainly, to my thinking, by such an 
act he would be doing the rising gene- 
ieee quite as muchservice, if not more, 

than by occasionally interfering with a 
political squib, or a prurient remark or 


volt, 


two, In a comedy or farce; not that lam } 


an advocate for either, nor, indeed, a 
very great one for the powers of the 
Lord Chamberlain, entrusted in the ex- 
ecution, as they are, to deputies; but I 
do mean to contend, and seriously, that 
while he exercises them at all, he ought 
to extend them to such horrible mocke- 
ries as are now in complete possession of 
the stage. 

{ suppose, when the Christmas holy- 
days arrive, and with them our children 
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from school, all of whom wil] be 
ing a treat to some of the 
the only choice left us wif 
the sheeted corses of V 
horrifying and unearthly 


Der fF vreischate. 
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Original Yortrp, 
APOSTROPHE TO MILTON. 
A FRAGMENT. , 


By JOHN Anranam HeRavp, 
Author of The Legend of St. Loy, ke, 


THou, whom I worship—where art thoy? 
Monarch of bards! my voice is unto thee 
Oh, that in all thine immort ality, ‘ 
Thou might’st appear to me, 

Visible in thy glory now! 

Poet of poets! girt and panoplied 

With an omnipotence of song 5 

Dark mingler with fail’n spirits, 

strong, 

Maddening in seas of fire! Herald dread 

Of hell’s most horrid session! Utterer 

Of its deep secrets to the palsied ear 

Of shrunk mortality! Bright denizen 

Of yon ethereal orb! The sent of men 

To angels and to Heaven! Companion 

Of ardours burning round the eternal throne 

Fellow of cherubim and seraphim, 

Brother and rival in their choral hymn, 

Sang to Jehovah in the heaven of heavens' 

The nightingale of Eden’s balmy evens! 

Lark of its morning! Lyrist of its loves, 

Galless and gentle as its own sweet doves,— 

Breath of its joy—harp of its misery— 

My voice is unto thee! 











But thou in youth a gentler dream 
Shadowed of the smooth Severn stream ; 
And did’st, with just adjuring verse, 
That none but spirits may rehearse, 
Oft taking shepherd, weed, and mien, 
To visit this worn mold of sin, 

Swift as the sparkle of a star, 
Guiding the favoured wanderer, 
Rightly invoked, in warbled song, 
The virgin from her nymphs among, 
To list thy spell, wiere she was sitting, 
Her buir in braids of lilies knitting, 
And rise and heave her rosy head, 
From her coral-paven bed ; 

And extend her powerful hand, 

To undo the charmed band 

From virgin beautiful and uuc, 

And in distress and danger too, 
Through the force and through the wile 
Of unbless’d enchanter vile— 

Once again, oh, grant to me 

Help of ensnared chastity, 

Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung of old Anchises’ line, 
Amphitrites’ oozy bower, 

To leave for one brief blessed hour, 
And whisper in thy poet's eal, 
Dulcetly soft, and sweetly cleat, 
Thine early tale—or to my dream 
Come e’en like a shadowy gleam, 
And open all the storied scene 

On my visionary eyne ; 

So, like Thyrsis, will I then 
Give the benizon agen— 

And bid my blessing ever brood ad 
Upon thy margent, cave, and Hoots 
Like the peaceful halcyon, 

After the mad gales have gone: 
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pu, of my youth's visions the sole theme— 
“Tho ou wert the sun—the aspiring eaglet I, 
prinking thy g glory in at my mind’s eye; 
Though thou w ert throned so high, 


ogoding the heaven with thine effulgent 
stream : . : ; oe 
su unapproach able : yet in whose light 


Ai] may rejoice—supreme, divine ; 

gard of the universe—and yet art mine— 
yho sang’st, like Philomela, in the night! 
jice of the wilderness, that heralded 

assiah, like a trump of welcome dread! 
opt stemptation! and the spirit 

sot did the high and raptured harp inherit, 
Yhich the archa ngel tuned to triumph, when 
Sys foiled by mi in the never-foiled of men— 
ve jafernal serpent! Hail! all hail! great 
muse 

girth and melancholy !—Oh, diffuse 


hy spirit upon mine! dwell in my heart, 


egthe On my soul—-and ail thine own im- 
Seg 
adof the wond—ofall worlds—bright and 
real, 

> P } ’ 
stance or shadow, dedal or ideal! 


ou, whom I worship—MILTON! where art 
thou ? 

u, at whose sh 
gulant of thine immortality — 
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his seat at Haling y TIouse, 


of Whitgift, Warham, and Sheldon, shown 


in the engraving, are upon the south side of 


the Bishop’ s Chapel; the centre tomb is the 
most ancient; the inscriptions, as well as 
the portraitures, of brass inlaid, have been 
sacrilegiously torn from it, leaving it in 
some degree uncertain for whom it was 
erected ; but from the style, and from the 
armorial bearings with which itis adorned, it 
inay be presumed to commemorate Thomas 
Warham, caq , the father of the archbishop 
of Canterbury of that name, who died at 
near this town, in 
1478, and by w: il ordered his body to be 
burie di in St. Nicholas’s Chantry, before the 
image of our Lady of Pity, hequeathing 
legacies fur masses, &c. with a distribution 
of torches to be used at his Month’s Mind, 


'at which time it was usual to have the fune- 


pears to have heen paid to the vari- | 


| ceste 





ral sermon preached. The Haling estate 
was afterwards exchanged by Archbishoy D 
Warham with Henry VILI. fur other lands. 
The tomb is inserted in the wall, and is 
adorned upon its base with three shields of 
arms, within quatrefoils, viz. 1. Gules, a fess 
or, in chiefia goat’s head couped argent, at- 
tired of the second, in base three escallop 
shells af the third, tor Warham. 2. War- 
ham, quartering party per pale two bars. 
3. Two bars as before. Over the tomb is 
raised an obtusely pointed arch, flanked by 
small angular pi illars, and surmot inted by an 
ornamented cornice, or moulding, the 
foliage upon which is finely sculptured. The 
soffit of the arch is divided into trefoil-head- 
ed panels, with small quarterfoils at regular 
distances. At the back of the recess are 
the indents of figures ofa man and a woman, 
with labels issuing out of their mouths. 
Above the whole are three shields, one in 
the centre and one on eacl: pillar, corres- 
ponding in their heraldic bearings with 
those on the basement: over the centre 


crest is now broken off. 
‘The costly monument on the side to- 


wards the east is that of John Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who died at 
Lambeth Palace, Feb. 28, 1604.  Ilis fune- 


ral, which took place on the 27th of Slarch 
following, was attended by the Earl of Wor- 
‘and the Lord Zouche, who bore the 
pall, and Dr. Babington, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who preached the funeral sermon. 
‘The monument of this much-celcbrated 
character remarkuble the exact 
counterpart of that cf his immediate pre- 
Archbishop Grindal, who lies en- 
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At the ends of the tomb are Coriathia® 
columns, supporting an enriched entablatur® 
surmounted by three shields of arms; the 
centre is the largest, and bears the arms of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, impaling, 
Argent, on a cross fleury sable, fice bezants, 
for Whitgift. The shield on the dexter side 
bears the arms of the bishopric of Wor- 
cester, impaling Whitgift; and on the sinis- 
ter shield is the arms of the Deanery of 
Canterbury, impaling those of Whitgift. The 
soffit of the arch, under which che figure 
reposes, Is panelled with roses in the cen- 
treof each. At the back are two genii, 
one bearing a spade, the other a torch, em- 
blems of mortality, and holding a tablet 
within a frame. 

‘The other tomb represented upon this 
plate is a most sumptuous pile " the we 
mory of Archty nshop Sheldon, who died in 
the palace here, anny 1677, in the 
80th year of his ag >, and was buried in this 
church by his own ’ articular directions. The 
general appearance of {tis monument, 
which is much admired for the excellence 
uf the execution, exlubits a great want of 
taste in the violent contrast of black and 
white in the material of which it is cOm- 
posed, but which was undoul:tedly adopted 
to increase the general eect, and displ: ay 
the superior workmanship, pri incipally in 
white marble, to the best advantage. The 
black marble altar-tomb, which forms the 
base of this monument, ts accordingly pa- 
nelled with white marble, most beautifully 
sculptured with the sad emblems of mor- 
tality, human skulls and bones, apparently 
heaped together with remorseless indiffer- 
ence; the osteology is indeed uncommonly 
fine: upon a large slab is a most exquisite 
statue o. Sheldon himselt, in his archiepis- 
copal vestments, reclining upon lis left arin, 
with his mitre on his head, and his crozier 
in his right band. There a wouderful 
grace in the composition and character of 
this figure, and the execution has been re- 
marked as most admirable. ‘lhe head of 
the archbishop is really quite a masterpiece 
of sculpture. This fine monument has been 
unjustly ascribed to foreigne but is en- 
tirely the performance of Joseph Latham, 
the city mason, of whom no works 
are known. 

‘The monume: 
height above the 
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insiderable 
and is 


itrisesto ac 


principal figure, 


surmounted by a pon eg urn, flaming. Un- 
| derneath are two genil, suppurting the arms 
| of the Archbishopric of Canterbury, impal- 
ing, ar gent, on a Chevron gules, three shel- 


toisbed on the south side of the altar, and | 


Loth of them very nearly resemble the se- 
pulchral memorial o . John Lord Russel, tn 
St. Edmund’s Chapel, Westminster Ab bey 

The archbishop is here represented upon 
a sarcophagus, in his clerical robes, with his 
hands raised, asin prayer. The figure has 
been repainted, but in a very coarse unfeel- 
ing manner, doing no credit to the work- 
man employed, who, to judge from. this 
specimen, was selected trom the lowest 
grade. The sarcophagus is placed within 
an arched recess, the spandrils of which are 
sculptured w ith female fi; yures, bearing 


wreaihs of laurel and branches of tg | impossible to delineate s 


| drakes of 





t of the second, 
my: under it his 


‘the first, on a canto; 
& TOSe of the last, tor Sheld 
motto, FORTITER ET SUAVITER, 

Of the graphical beauties of the work, 
we can, unfortunately, present no spe- 
cimen; else we would gladly exhibit to 
the eyes of our readers the exquisitely 
engraved plate of the altar screen of St. 
Alban’s. As it is, they must even be 
satisfied by our amvaring them that this 

Until we be- 


engraving Is a perfect gem. 
held this. we should have considered it 
» complex and 
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elaborate a subject on so small a scale ; 


yet even the most delicate details of this | 


rich architectural composition are dis- 
tinctly exhibited. It will bear a com- 
parison with the beautiful plate of the 
altar at Winchester, in Britton’s History 
of that cathedral, to which this screen 
bears a very great resemblance: in fact, 
they may both be considered as varia- 
tions of the same design; the general 


arrangement and the style of the archi- | 


tecture being precisely the same: and a 
more beautiful specimen of the florid 
Gothic cannot well be conceived *. 

It is impossible to speak of it at all 
commensurately with its merits without 
seeming to indulge in extravagant enco- 
mium; we will, therefore, content our- 
selves with remarking that, among the 
many admirable productions we have 
seen of Mr. J. Le Keux’s burin, this 
must rank pre-eminent. Duke Hum- 
phrey’s monument, in the same church, 
and engraved by the same artist, is 
hardly inferior to the preceding. We 
have not now room to particularize any 
of the other plates, but can merely sub- 
join a list of the subjects contained in 
these six numbers:—St. Nicholas’ 
Church, North Walsham, Norfolk, two 
plates; Yarmouth Church, ditto; Stoke 
Pogis Church; St. Mary’s, Worstead, 
Norfolk, two plates; the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Cambridge, two plates; 
St. Margaret’s, Lowestoffe ; St. Mary’s, 
Sawbridgenorth, Herts, two plates ; St. 
Nicholas’, South Lophan, Norfolk ; 
Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire ; 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, two plates ; 
Bulwick Church, Northamptonshire ; 
Ledbury Church, Herefordshire; Ket- 
tering Church, Northampthonshire ; 
Croydon Church, Surrey ; and the Ab- 
bey Church of St. Alban’s, five plates. 


PLO L OLLIE L 


LORD BYRON. 


WE have been lately much gratified by 
seeing the last portrait of Lord Byron 
for which he sat in this country. It 
is a drawing by Holmes, and finished 
with all that exquisite skill and truth 
which characterize that admirable artist. 
So complete is the beauty in this head, 
that we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it the most perfect specimen of the 
human countenance that past or pre- 
sent times can offer to posterity. High 
intellect, profound thought, and deep- 





* We understand that the description of this 
church (St. Alban’s) will, when completed, be 
published separately, like that of Stratford-on- 
Avon ; so that the admirers of Gothic architec- 
ture and of beautiful engraving will be able to 


obtain a choice specimen of both at a small ex- | 


pense. 
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felt tenderness may be read in every 
line of it; the capability of sweeping 
passions and the serenity of present 
calm give to it a peculiar charm, while 
the softness and high-finished grace 
impart that full satisfaction arising from 
pleasure communicated by the same 
medium to the eye and the mind. 

This most interesting portrait 1s now 
engraving by Mr. H. Meyer, and is 
nearly completed in his best style, 
which is well known to be excellent, 
and to combine, 1n a peculiar manner, 
the freedom and eleganee of mezzatinto, 
with the accuracy, sharpness, and deli- 
cacy of the line engraving; this may, 
therefore, be considered a valuable ac- 
quisition to the public, at a time when 
every person is talking and thinking of 
Lord Byron, and when the windows of 
our print-shops are full of portraits, 
which nine times out of ten caricature 
the nob!e bard most cruelly. That 
some are very like him cannot be denied, 
that even all have a considerable resem- 
blance to bim we are fully persuaded, 
but are not less so, that scarcely any of 
them do him justice ; and it is evident 
that many have been so copied from 
copies, that little remains of the original, 
save that look of scorn into which his 
lordship’s originally benign features 
have been twisted. We doubt not he 
could look as demon-like as he is repre- 
sented, for he could do what he would; 
his countenance, like his mind, was all- 
powerful; but surely that is not what 
we now desire to see of a poet whom all 
honour and many love ? on whom the 
crave has already shed an ameliorating 
influence which time will deepen and 
improve: we apprehend that, on the 
contrary, this print will become an uni- 
versal favourite, and even be forgiven 
if it has made him too young, too beau- 
tiful, or too much an angel. 
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~ctle RAGDe se 
Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Drury LANE THEATRE.—Mr, Elhis- 
ton seems determined that his Enchant- 
ed Courser shall have a run; and as he 
has been at great expense in producing 
it, we shall be glad if the public tole- 
rate it long enough to reimburse him. 
The piece has beena good deal improv- 
ed, and is performed every evening. 

The comic opera of Love ina Vil- 
lage, at this theatre, introduced three 
novelties: Terry in Justice Woodcock, 
which he played worse than any cha- 
racter we ever saw him in, tragic ones 
excepted.. Mrs. Bedford (who, under 
the maiden name of Miss Green, ap- 








aa 
a 
peared a few years ago Ps 
house,) was the Rosetta : She ea. 
person, and an intelligent count 
nance ; her voice is at once sweet a, 
powerful, and she executed the e rer 
the opera admirably. She ret “a 
ever most successful in Moore's deliohy 
ful melody, ‘The Harp that one ;, 
lara’s Hall,’ which was introdac 
the purpose no doubt, as ithas as much 
to do with one of Shakspeare’s tras, 
dies as with this opera. Mr. Bedford 
a tall, well-made, confident gentleman, 
played Hawthorn very well: he has a 
good and pleasing voice, and was ep. 
cored in some of his songs, Hom's 
Young Meadows is a very agreeable 
performance; Knight's Hodge IS ale 
ways excellent. 

CovENT GARDEN.—9On Wednesday 
night, a lady was introduced to thes: 
boards, who, we think, is destined tp 
bear a conspicuous part on the London 
stage. Her name is Mrs, Sloman, and 
she made her first appearance in Belvi. 
dera. Her figure is good, her counte. 
nance flexible, and capable of very va 
ried expression, and her voice peculis 
arly favourable to tragedy. She ap. 
pears intimately acquainted with the 
stage, and her by-play was always in 
good keeping. In ail the scenes of woe 
and tenderness, her acting was natural, 
and powerfully impressive, particularly 
in the scene where she is handed over 
by Jaffier to the conspirators—and 
again when she informs him of the insult 
offered to her by Reinault, A more 
promising debut we have seldom seen. 
Young’s Pierre, and Charles Kemble’s 
Jathier, were, as usual, admirable. 

HAYMARKET,—Thatarch quack, Mr 
Morris, thinking play-goers have short 
memories, has had the impudence to 
announce the first appearance, a that 
theatre, of Mrs. Hamblin, inthe charac 
ter of Lady Teazle, when every boa} 
knows that Mrs. Hamblin 1s no other 
than the beautiful and accomplis : 
Miss Blanchard, whose first appearant 
on the stage was at this very spite 
She played the part of Lady Teane che 
tremely well, considering the actors wt 

eee ton and Ham 
was associated with. Dowton o 
blin were the only ones of whom ¥ 
can speak at all favourabiy. ~The 

Mr. Maruews At Homs- - 
dreary month of November poe 
such a relief as our old friend ! "Late 

, ke Drury 
affords, aud we would sta the deaths 
to the Regency Theatre, 8 » Jess that 
during the present ayer any pre 
in the corresponding papers years? 
ceding year, for the last twe Fe 
least. On Tuesday thi 
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—— . . . 
nedian resumed his Trip to America 


and the box-list, as well as the interior 


of the crowded theatre, proved that he 
gtiates not by repetition. Never did 
ge see bim hit off Jonathan’s peculiari- 
jes more happily, and he kept his 
ydience in continued laughter. 
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Literature and Science, 


Ye 


We regret to announce the death of the 
nev, Mr. Maturin, M.A. Curate of St. Pe- 
er’s, Dublin, which took place on Saturday 
ast. He was a very popular preacher, and 
the author of several works of considerable 
merit. 
An Historical Inquiry into the Principal 
Circumstances relative to the late Emperor 
Napoleon, by B. Mounteney, Esq., is near- 
\y ready for publication. 
Marquess Origo has just made at Rome a 
wecessful trial of a new fire engine. By his 
nethod, the water propelled in mass, and 
illing in torrents on all the parts on fire, 
covers them instantly with so great a volume 
of water, that the most impetuous flames 
we compelled to yield to this species of 
miversal inundation. The experiment was 
wade with great success by the inventor, in 
he presence of a number of savans. It 
erfectly succeeded, both with reference 
othe handiness of the manceuvre and the 
apidity of the result, which did not require 
nore than a few minutes, 
Mr. Heraud, author of the Digest of Stamp 
laws, and other very useful works relative 
othe laws of stamps, has ready for publi- 
ation A Practical Epitome and Exposition 
tthe whole Stamp Law and Duties; spe- 
‘lying what duties have been lately repeal- 
d,and all that are now payable; ‘with the 
wticular regulations relative to deeds and | 
sttuments, including property in Ireland | 
"elsewhere: illustrated with all applica- 
‘cases and decisions, some of them spe- 
ally regarding leases, mortgages, and pur- 
tases; to which will be added copious an- 
“ations on material points. 
Polygamy.—A bu Taleb Khan, in his § Vin- 
‘ation of the Liberties of Asiatic Women,’ 
‘which he labours to correct some of the 
‘foheous opinions entertained by Euro- 
“ans respecting the number of wives which | 
% Asiatics have, assures us that they rare- | 
} avail themselves, tuany extent, of the in- | 
‘gence perimitted them in this respect, | 
ay few indeed having more than one wife: 
Ngubeg ‘from what I know, it is easier | 
ap ‘ith two tigresses than with two | 
sen Matadts,—The a Catholic church, | 
oth erecting 'y the celebrated ar- | 
meen is rapidly advancing towards | 
pletion, and will, when finished prove | 
“ofthe most COnSpiCc build x is | 
%. This edit spicuous buildings in this | 
Munda Ay ice isa hnely-proportioned 
~ “s We cupola, which is 162 feet in 
dof vty — by 23 columns, formn- 
8 of and coated with scagliola. The 
‘ i¢ building will be about 70,000 


Tis, ¢ 








“ very moderate sum, considering its 


grandeur. Notwithstanding, however, the 
beauty of this structure, it is to be regretted 
that the architect was not permitted to erect 
itin the Gothic sty!e, which he has so assi- 
duously and effectively studied, as will be 
acknowledged by every one who has exam- 
ined his Denkmahler der Deutscher Bau- 
kunst. No individual has contributed more 
towards the taste for the architecture of the 
middle ages, now reviving in Germany. 

Maynz.—The venerable cathedral, which 
suffered greatly from the bombardment by 
the Prussians in the campaign of 1790, and 
which, in 1813-14, was exposed to further 
injury and profanation, by being converted 
by the French into quarters for their caval- 
ry, is now undergoing extensive repairs. It 
is intended to rebuild the three eastern 
towers; but it is as yet uncertain whether 
they will be restored according to the origi- 
nal design, it being doubtful whether the 
funds will admit of it. Stieglitz is the archi- 
tect employed in these repairs and restora- 
tions, 

Leipzig. — Spohr’s Jessonda, an opera 
founded on a Malabar story, has been per- 
formed with extraordinary success. The 
music is exceedingly beautiful and charac- 
teristic, and cannot fail to place its author 
among the first composers of the present 
day. A duet in the second act, and a cho- 
rus of Brahmins in the third, are truly ad- 
mirable in their respective styles. 

Lord Byron’s Poems.—TVhe following are 
the sums paid by Mr. Murray to Lord Byron 
fur his several poems :— 

Childe Harold, I. I]........... e006 £6000 
g UET.. wcccccccececceses OIG 
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Che ieee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
An Awkward Title.—A publican, having 
occasion to write to a licensing magistrate, 
addressed a letter to him, with the following 
superscription :—To his Worship, B. C——, 














Dn tcxsc due sekhinebasewnnasek ae 
Bride of Abydos ......cccctescessese 525 
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BOMBNING occc cetcccececceces seeuevss 920 | 
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BORGES cocccccccccsecsotnssceecss GOO 
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Aurora Borealis in Iceland.—Dr. Thiene- | 
mann, who passed the winter of 1820-21 in| 
Iceland, made numerous observations on | 
are the general results:—1. The Aurora 
Borealis has its place in the lightest and 
highest clouds of our atmosphere. 2. It 
does not occur in the winter and at night 
only, but at all times, being visible, how- 
ever, only in the absence of the sun’s rays. 
3. It has no determinate relation with the | 
earth. 4. No sound occasioned by it has 
ever been heard. 5. The form in Iceland 
is generally that of an arc, extending from 
N. E. to. W. S. W. 6. The motions are 
variable, but always occurring within the— 
limits of the clouds containing the meteor.— 
Revue Encyclopedique. 


| Esq. the licentious magistrate for the parish 
| of 





P 
The Phenomenon.—‘I just now saw, in 
the Park, that curious dusus nature, little 
B , the shower of lions,’ said a gentle- 
man to C S , on meeting him one 
day in the Strand. Upon this, S , who 
was a remarkably absent and nervous man, 
took directly to his heels with all his might. 
‘For Heaven’s sake,’ exclaimed he, to some 
persons who inquired the cause of his trepi- 
dation, ‘ do not stop me there, as it has been 
just raining lions in the park, and who 
knows but that there may be some of them 
here in a minute or two, You need not 
stare so—I am not mad—it is but too true, 
—for I was told so this very moment bya 
friend who saw a shower of them with his 
own eyes !’ 

The word disease, though now used to de- 
note malady or distemper, was formerly 
used to express pain, or the absence of ease, 
which is manifestly its primitive meaning. 
In Sir John Fenn’s Original Letters there is 
one from Margaret Paston to her husband, 
which shows that it was generally used in 
this sense. She laments his indisposition, 
and rejoices in the hope of his recovery, 
adding, ‘I pray ye heartily, that ye will 
vouchsafe to send me a letter as hastily as 
ye may, if writing be none disease to you.’ 
In a letter, in the same collection, from 
John Paston to his wife, there is a rhyming 
conclusion, which has these lines— 

‘ Item, I shall tell you a tale, ° 
Pampyn and I have picked your male, 
And taken out pieces five.’ 











the Aurora Borealis, of which the following | Here we find the word ‘ male,’ now spelt 


mail, currently used at this period to signify 
a money-bag or chest, but which is now 
only applied in this sense when speaking 
either of the bag in which the public letters 
are deposited by the mail guard, or of the 


' public stage which conveys it. 


The English Paupers.—Jonathan W. 
Doubikin, hearing some one pitied as being 
very poor—little better than @ pauper—in- 
quired what he might be worth: the reply 
was, ‘about five thousand a-year.” Upon 
which he notes down in his memorandums : 
‘English paupers are worth about £5000 
per annum !’ 
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ORIGINAL VERSES BY LORD BYRON. 

The following original verses, written by the 
late Lord Byron, in the Album of the Union 
Hotel, at Chamouni, near Geneva, are copied 
from The Star newspaper :— 


All hail, Mont Blane! Mont en Vert, hail! 
With thee I can associf.te still ; 
And, should all other pleasures fail, 
I'l] stretch me by the murmring vill, 
Or into solitude lil fly, 
And commune with the Deity! 


Far from the pride and scorn of man, 
The wi rthiess objects of their care, 
The works of nature I can scan, 
And sometimes bold, yet fearful, dare 
Express those feclings kindly given 
Ly the benevolence of Heaven! 
Alone I come! I go! 
like unnoticed and unknown! 
Press‘d by a weight of lasting woe, 
From cast to west by tempest blown ; 
No rest! no peace! until I fly 
From time into eternity! 


Yet why’ Yet why should I complain ? 
Are not some other joys my own? 
Joys winch the multitude disdain, 
To duller happier souls unknown! 
Yes, [ will bravely dare my lot, 
Until I die and be forgot! 


No need to add my humble name, 
Ne’er mentioned yet by babbling Fame ; 
Few will demand to whom belong 
These t: nts of a child of song, 
One who would wish, with poet's fire 
Aud daring hand, to sweep the lyre‘ 


alone 


Byron.— Ata dinner on the 4th of July, 
in Boston, in the Caited States, the tollow- 
ing toast was givea by Mr. Sprague.—It is 


the tribute of amano! venus a da poet to 
a kindred spirit :— 

. ii Men 

O'er the heart of ¢ 
shalhi weep 4 


iory of Byron : 
hild Hurold Greek maidens 


in his own native island his dody shall sleep, 
With the bones athe preemie best: 
But his song shal! go down to the latest of time, 


Fame tell how he rose 
And 


An 


young 


for carth’s loveliest clime, 
Mercy shall blot out the rest.” 
Advertisement. 
vears of age, and 
ishes fora Weg and : 
Tob. } he must be well-edu- 
inanuers, and com- 
he must fear God and 
aud he must be six feet 
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hivh. The lady has money, and Job must 
not be without. Address, post paid, to 
A. Z.. ke. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


onsof V,,S.L.,R-H,J.R.P, 


THE communicat 


Mr. Leatuwick, and Imlah, shail have early in- 
sertion. 
Mr. Langie’s Letter on the Schooling of In- 


tants, in our next. 
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Works published since our last notice.—The Pla- 
viary Warned, a Vindication of the Drama, Svo. 3s. 
Blossoms at Christmas: Pocket Book for 1825, 12s. 
Parliamentary Speeches of Lord Byron. Sir J. Law- 
rence on the Nobi!'ty of the British Gentry. Remem- 
her Me, for 1825, 12s. Hancock ou Instinct, Svo. 12s. 
Rothelan, 3 vols. 2ls. Bichat’s Anatomy, vol. 2nd, 8vo. 
iss. Gemsof Devotional Poetry, 2s.6d. Education at 
Home, 2°. 6d. Buncle’s Life, 3vols. 12. 10s. Dictionary 
f Appatatus employed in Che iuistry, 16s, 


THE 





L, PPR: ARY CHRONICLE, | 
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This day is published, in three vols. post 8vo. price 30s. 
boards, 


RAMESES; AN EcypriAn TALE: with 
Historical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 
Printed fur G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. boards, 
ROTHELAN; a Romance of the English 

Histories. 
Author of Annals of the Parish, 
wife, &c. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 
B. Whittaker, Loudon 
Of whem may be had. by the same Author, 
RINGAN GIL HAIZE, 3 vols. }2mo, 2Is. boards. 
THE |, SPAEWIFPE, 3 vols 12 2mo, 21s boards. 


JOHNSON’S WORKS. 
On the Ist of November was published, 
price 8s. in extra boards, of 
Tue Works oF Dr. SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, beautifully printed on superior laid paper. This 
Edition will be comprised in nine vols. embellished 
with a finely-engraved Portrait and Autograph, to be 
published monthly; when completed, will form the 
cheapest and most correet edition ever published. 
Oxford: printed for W. Pickering. 57, Chancery 
Lane, I oudon, and Talboys and Wheele r, Oxford. 


JOHN GILPIN, 
Eearly in December will be publi ished, 


AN ENGRAVING OF THE CELEBRATED 


PICTURE painted by T. STOTHARD, Esq. R. A. 
from the well-kuowu bumorous Poem of COWPER. 
Engraved in the first style, by Mr. Worthington, size 
twenty inches and a half by seven. Price to Subscrib- 
ers, £1. Is.; | Proofs on French Paper, £2. 2s.; Tadia 
Proofs, £2. 12s. 6d.; Etchings, of which a very few have 
been taken, £1. Is. 
Subscribers’ names received by the Publisher, W. 

Pickering, 57, Chancery Lane, where the Engraving 
may be seen. 


GREEK MerpAL or Lorp Byron. 
This Medal presents an highly finished and authentic 
Portrait of the illustrious Poet, and is struck upon the 
ater of the celebrated Syracusan Medals of Anti- 
quity, by Mr. A.J. Stothard. Size, two inches and 
ahalfdiameter. The fidel ty of this Medal has been 
acknowledged by his Lords ship's intimate friends, by 
whose advice and assist: ce, with the loan of private 
busts, &c. the work has been rendered worthy of a 
place among the finest productions of modern art. 
Price to Subscribers, £1. 1s. in bronze, to whom the 
Medal will be delivered in the course of a few days. 
W. Pickering, Publisher, 57, Chancery Laue. 


ALMANACKS, 
FOR THE YEAR 1825, 
Pabhshed by the ¢ Compa ry of Stationers. 

THe BookseLLers, CouNTRY DEAL- 
ERS, and PUBLIC in sonal are respectfully inform- 
ed, that the usual variety of Almanacks for the ensuing 
Year will be ready for delivery at Stationers’ Hall, on 

Tuesday, the 237d day of November. 
N. B. Country Shopkeepers, Hawkers, and Retailers, 


By the The Spae- 


and Geo 


in 8vo. vol. 1, 








may be supplied at Stationers’ Hall at the same Price | 


as the Loudon Booksellers, for ready Money, ur Od 
Bills at a Month. No Orders executed under Ten 
Pounds; and nv bound Almanacks or Pocket Books 
will be sent. 

[In order to prevent the mapy Complaints of not re- 
ceiving the Almanacks immediately after Publication, 
it is requested that Orders Le sent on or before the 12th 
of November. 


Almanacks unsold must be returned by the 16th of | 
after which time the Value ot | 


February, carriage paid, 
the Stamps only can be allowed. 

*,* Hints for future Improvement in any of the Al- 
manacks will be thankfully received. 


This day is published, by W. Simpkinand R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street, a new and 
peculiarly elegant Annual Work, intended as a Christ- 
mas Present or New Year's Gift, beautifully illus- 
trated and embellished, entitled 

Blossoms AT CHRISTMAS; 

FIRST FLOWERS of the NEW YEAR. 

Remember a Friend. For 1825. 

The Embellishwents (teu in number) comprise an 
elegant Presentation Piece, finely coloured, with Blanks 
for the Names of the Donor and Receiver of the Vo- 
oa : a beautiful Emblematic Title-page, also colour. 

Exquisite Engravings, from Original Views, of 

Ad don, York, and Oxford; View, from the Thames, 

of Greenwich Hospital; finely-executed and authen- 

tic Portraits of Christopher Columbus, Peter the Great, 
and Leo X ; anda Subject illustrative of one of the 

Poems. 

Printed on a beantiful hotpressed paper, in pocket 

duccecimo ; fitted up in an elegant case: price 12s. 





AND 
A Token to 


lo THE LITERARY.—There jg ay 
cancy in a Monthly Publication for Light » Hu - 
and Amusing Compositions—Fash ‘onabfe Chit cn 
Criticisms on Passing Events in Hogh Life, & a9] 
Specimeus of Style, &c. to be addressed (post 6 Sc ~ 
M. B., Gothic Cottage, Nine Elms, Bat tersea Preiqy 


NEW TRAG EDY. 
_ Ina few days wiil be pu 
THE New TrRaGepy how in Rehearsal 


at the The. itre Roy al, Covent Garden. 
Printing for Geo. B. W pital -€r, Ave-Maria Lane. 
_—_, _,., = 


FORGE T ME NOT: 
A Christinas Preseat for 1825, 
[s just published by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, 


lished, 





ITS HIGHLY-FINISHSD ‘. MBELLISH. 
nents, twelve ~ — are by Westall, Uwins, Cor. 
bould, Heath, aud the Liter iry De partment en: 
braces ene a from m 


any ce leb:ated writer 
Montgomery, Barton, Wiftlen, Neele, Bowring, Cal 


bold, the Author of Doblado's Letters, &e. &e.—Ay 
early application is recommended to be made for this 
popular work, to prevent the r currence of the disap. 
| pointment experieuce iliast ys ‘VY INANY, ON account 

of the exhaustion of a vers gr rge i) Pression several 
days before Christm: is 

* There are about. fifty Ss, Seve! al of great, some 
of very considerable, merit. it isa fitande legant pre. 
seut, aud will delight the receiver, while it does credit 
to the donor.’—Lit. Gaz, 


* ols 
‘ 
artic 


se 


This day is published, in 12in0 price 7s 6d. boards, the 
Third and last Part of U! he 
DICTIONARY OF HNGLISH Quota. 
TIONS; containing Quotations in Rhyme, 
By the Author ef The P eerage ar id Baronetage Charts, 
The Secretary's Sen istant, &e. &e. 

Part IL. containing Quotations in Blank Ver rse, price 
7s.; and Part [, containing dotations from Shak. 
speare, price 6s. Gd., have been j ps bed lately, 
Printe a) for G. ‘B. W hiltaker, Ave ‘ian Lane. 





On tiie 18th November wil! be pub 
kin and R, Marshall, 
Street, 


iished, by W Simp 
Stationers’ Hail Court, Ludgats 
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